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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The 1980s and 1990s have been characterized as a period when 
states will be major initiators of policies for higher education. 
This higher education report is intended for administrators, fac- 
ulty, and student leaders in higher educati-^n; for state lawmak- 
ers and staff who work with higher education; and for others 
desiring information about current policy issues and relation- 
ships between state government and higher education. The un- 
derlying conceptual issue throughout the report is the issue of 
accountabihty and autonomy. This issue and, more broadly, the 
relationship between state government and higher education are 
explored using a set of current policy issues, including eco- 
nomic development, assessment, and deregulation. In the 
analysis, a continuum is presented from a condition of full 
accountability with maximum state control to complete auton- 
omy with minimum state control. In higher education, the 
most common pattern has been a statc-aidcd approach t\'pificd 
by j;tates' encouraging institutions to develop programs and 
services. 

How Deeply Involved in Higher Education Are Governors? 

Economic development and assessment provide clear evidence 
of the extent to which state lawmakers, especially governors, 
have become deepl> involved in higher education. In most 
states, the governor has become the single most important per- 
son in higher education (Kerr 1985). This report explores gu- 
bernatorial involvement in higher education, analyzes 
governors' fornicjl powers and how those powers affect higher 
education, and illustrates how structurally weak governors have 
made significant accomplishments in education. 

WTiat Is the Extent of State-I.evel lobbying 
for Higher Education? 

Higher education lobbying has increased at both state and fed- 
eral levels. This report analvzes examples of aggressive state- 
level lobbying, showing how campuses and higher education 
systems have increased th.:ir presence in state capitals, includ- 
ing a successful grass-roots lobbving cftort in Texas to increase 
support of higher education. The downside ot lobbying is dis- 
cussed, with illustrations ot ci>nflicts of interest and alignments 
with political action committev\s. 
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What Is thf Effect of the Reform Movement 
In Higher Education? 

This report shows how current icform differs from previous ef- 
forts because of the involvement of st''ong external actors, such 
as governors and legislators. In a number of analyses of re- 
form, quality and excellence, the link between education and 
economic development, finance, governance, and clarification 
of institutional missions emerge as key issues. Governors are 
the catalysts in reform of higher education, and they along with 
legislative leaders have appointed blue ribbon commissions and 
ad hoc groups to study the icstructuring of governance and 
other issues. 

How Effective Are Blue Ribbon Commissions? 

Discontent with higher education systems has resulted in blue 
ribbon commissions and ad hoc study groups in a majority of 
the stitcs in the J980s. Commissions often focus on the struc- 
ture ot state-level governance. States, assuming that structural 
change will lead to changes in other areas, may * " disappointed 
*o find theii problems unresolved. Structure is a means, not an 
end. States' experiences with such restructuring have led to 
several observations. A clear vision for higher education in the 
state and an understanding of the obstacles to achieving that vi- 
sion arc necessary. Organizational structure is a means to other 
policy goals. The entire process involving higher education pol- 
icy needs to be examined. No perfect or preferred model of 
structure and organization exists (McGuinness 1986). 

How Important Is Incentive Financing 
To Colleges and Universities? 

New developments in state finance of higher education have 
created important mechanisms to get new money to cam- 
puses—including strategies promoting economic development, 
excellence, and increased productivity. One strategy uses incen- 
tive financing to link levels of appropriation to measurable out- 
comes, exemplified by the Tennessee Performance Funding 
Pioject. Another strategy includes states' using ''set-aside'' 
tunds to reward exemplary institutional practices. 

Wliy Is Economic Development 
Such a Critical Policy Issue? 

States are providing financial support to higher education in 
areas like training, technological development, and collabora- 



tion with business and industry. Governors are interested in 
higher education because of its demonstrated hnk to economic 
development. Certain concerns have arisen, however, about the 
effectiveness of economic development. One issue is how to 
measure effectiveness, another is the use of job creation as a 
measure of effectiveness, and still another concerns the influ- 
ence of economic development op ihe longer-term relationship 
between government and higher education. The Ben Franklin 
Partnership in Pennsylvania compellingly illustrates a successful 
relationship in economic development between government and 
higher education: over 19,500 persons retrained m technolog\' 
application, 439 new technology-based firms established, 390 
companies expanded, over 10,600 manufacturing jobs created 
jx retained, $100 million invested by the commonwealth, and 
$350 million invested by the private sector (Leventhal 1988). 

What Is the Relationship between Government and 
Higher Education in Assessment? 

Assessment is a policy issue of major interest to state lawmak- 
ers. In the Governors* 1991 Report on Education^ one task 
force focused on quality and studied ways to demonstrate im- 
proved learning, student outcomes, and program effectiveness 
(National Governors' Association 1986). The Education Com- 
mission of the States, comprised of governmental and educa- 
tional leaders nationwide, sponsored a number of efforts 
focused on assessment in higher education. An ECS survey 
found that by 1987, two-thirds of the states had initiated assess- 
ment, with some states engaged in a monitoring role while 
campuses provide leadership in assessment. Other states took a 
more active role in promoting and facilitating assessment. A 
third group of states actively designed and implemented assess- 
ment programs. Decisions to move ahead with assessment, 
however, must be debated and resolved on each individual 
campus. 

How Important Is State Leadership in Higher Education? 

Traditionally, higher education has been decentralized and self- 
governing, and most critical decisions atfecting colleges and 
universities have been made on campus. Today, however, 
state-level decisions for higher education are critical. Governors 
and legislators are more involved in higher education than ever 
ucfore. The state higher education agency is in a key position 
to provide leadership on pressing policy issues to campus chief 
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executive officers as wcl! as to state lawmakers. State higher 
education executive officers must function effectively »n both 
political and higher education policy aienas. Governing boards 
must speak for higher education and serve as buffers against 
political pressure. 

To What Extent Is Author»H Being Decentralized? 

Examples of state decisions ,u deregulate higher education and 
restore tlexibihty to campus management inMude decisions in 
CoL)rado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
New York, among other states. This report reviews research 
that concludes that regulation is caused by political factors 
while qualit>' is the result of state investment (Volkwein 1989). 
The debate over accountability versus autonomy is discussed as 
It reldiCS to the extent tj which centralization of authority and 
politica' decisions have been increasingly intrusive in higher 
educaiiop in the 1980s. Intrusion is viewed as having bureau- 
cratic, political, and ideological aspects (Newman 1987a). 

How Critical Are Concerns about Minorities? 

Concerns about minorities present higher education with a great 
challenge and encompass a number of specific policy issues— 
admitting minority students, increasing retention, improving 
graduation rates, and hiring more minority administrators, fac- 
uUy, and staff. State higher education executive officers have 
made initial steps in this direction, working closely with state 
leaders as well as with campus officials. While state leaders 
can serve as catalysts in identifying specific problems and mo- 
bilizing action toward goals, individual campuses must become 
involved in implementing solutions to improve conditions and 
increase opportunities for minorities. 

What Should Be the Role of State Government 
In Higher Education? 

It IS not possible to formulate an ideal role for government that 
piescribe insistent action and carries across all policy issues. 
In some ^ases, a state agency'' role for government may be 
appropriate. In other instances, a state agency role would be 
too intrusive and would be rejected by higher education lead- 
ers. The relationship between government and higher education 
has changed markedly in recent years. The role of government 
has evolved from providing financial support for a basic level 
of educational seivices to serving as a partner with higher edu- 



cation in the resolution of key policy issues. State government 
lead;:rs are integrally involved in higher education, and gover- 
nors especially pla}' key roles in economic development and as- 
sessment of outcomes. La>\makers' roles range from near total 
involvement to virtually no involvement. 

What Limits Exist on State Governments' 
Action in Higher Education? 

Government cannot be expected to define and carry out an ap- 
propriate role in all areas, because on some occasions, govern- 
ment will be intrusive. It is during such times that higher 
education, in particular the state higher education agency, must 
be insightful enough to discern the problem and be courageous 
enough to call lOr corrections. Neither partner, however, can 
define the relationship unilaterally. Stale higher education exec- 
utive officers and their staffs serve in a difficult buffer role— 
simultaneously coexisting in two related but difterent worlds. 
Points of intersection occur at annual hearings before budget 
examiners and legislative fiscal committees on issues of sub- 
stance, including the role of higher education in economic de- 
velopment and the role of government in assessing learning 
outcomes and institutional productivity. Some may claim that 
higher education has no role in economic development and that 
the state has no role in assessment. Such views harken back to 
a time when government and higher education functioned in 
separate worlds, however. Now the worlds are interrelated, and 
they intersect more often than not. Higher education must de- 
fine the limits of its autonomy and must call for redress when 
government becomes intrusive. When that situation occurs, 
government and higher education will be able to maintain a 
dynamic paitnership. 
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FOREWORD 



Four undeniable condilions affect public higher education today. First, 
the majority of college students attend state supported institutions. 
Second, there is a general dissatisfaction with the quality of output 
from higher education institutions. Third, in the foreseeable future 
there will be more competition for public funds, especially from areas 
such as social security. Medicare and Medicaid, day care, and crime 
prevention. Fourth, the public holds elected officials accountable for 
how well public monies are spent. 

These factors translate into the undeniable fact that public colleges 
must continue to be concerned with their relationships with state gov- 
ernment if they are to meet public expectations and to receive suffi- 
cient public funding. This will call for not only strong leadership, but 
also statesmanship. The days of competition between, and separation 
from, state governments and public institutions have passed. Adminis- 
trative leaders must, of necessity, be concerned with institution-state 
relations; it is now even more critical that middle management ^nd 
faculty leaders also be concerned. How expectations are set, how suc- 
cessfully faculties perform, how well curriculum innovations address 
public sensitivities— these areas and others are affected by the degree 
to which cooperation and partnerships have been developed. 

One of the major failings of public institutions is the reluctance of 
upper-level administrators to involve middle management and faculty 
in inieractior vith the state. If all levels communicate better with 
public agencies, then chances are improved for sufficient funds to sup- 
port the institution's mission, and better understanding of its limita- 
tions. All this creates more realistic expectations. 

This report, written by Edward Hines of the Center for Higher Edu- 
cation at Illinois State University, views the state-institutional relation- 
ship as one that straddles accountability and autonomy. The author 
uses several current issues to illustrate strengths and weaknesses of 
different systems. He also examines carefully the role of state leader- 
ship. 

The relationship between state governments and institutions of 
higher education is continually evolving. The choict for administrators 
and faculty is twofold: to be players in the redefining of the relation- 
ship, or merely to be spectators awaiting the outcome. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Professor and Director 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
School of Education and Human Development 
The George Washington University 
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INTRODUCTION 



The particular perspective of this report on major policy issues 
in which state governments and higher education have common 
interests— accountability and autonomy, statewide coordination, 
governance, finance (all commonly found in the literature), 
gubernatorial involvement in higher education, lobbying, re- 
form, minorities, blue ribbon commissions, deregulation, incen- 
tive financing, economic development, and assessment (more 
recent developments)— includes the exient of involvement of 
state government in higher education and the relationship be- 
tween state governments and higher education in each issue. 
The purpose of this monograph is to identify policy issues in 
which states and highei education are involved, to analyze the 
relationship between government and higher education on the 
issues, to reassess the extent to which campus autonomy may 
have diminished in recent years, and to begin to explore future 
directions in the evolving relationship between state govern- 
ments and higher education. 

Most of the literature included in this monograph is from 
the 1980s, bef^ause a series of policy issues nave arisen in ihis 
decade that are influencing the relationship between state gov- 
ernments and higher education, among them economic develop- 
ment, assessment, aiui deregulation. To the extent possible, 
less widely published sources— unpublished reports, analyses, 
and commentaries; material published in limited quantities and 
not available in all academic and government libraries; and 
doctoral dissertations— are included in this report (although 
doctoral dissertations receive limited coverage and should be 
used by those wishing to do additional research). 

Two sources of information warrant special mention. The re- 
port uses a number of state reports and studies, especially the 
section on state leadership in higher education. The state files 
located at the Education Commission of the States and the Of- 
fice of the State Higher Education Executive Officers in Denver 
were especially valuable. The other source used extensively in 
this monograph is The Chronicle of Higher Education, in par- 
ticular the section on government and politics. Coverage of 
state-level political and policy issues increased considerably in 
the mid-1980s, offering scholars and researchers valuable infor- 
mation and insightful perspectives about state governments and 
higher education. 
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STATE LEADERSHIP IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



The focus of this section is on state-level leadership in higher 
education, including key actors and agencies inside and outside 
higher education. Issues include state higher education agen- 
cies, governing boards, governors and legislators, lobbying at 
the state level, and deregulation. The section also covers tiie 
reports of blue ribbon commissions in three states, illustrating a 
range of approaches such ad hoc study groups use in examining 
higher education. 

The State-Level Higher Education Agency 

The number of statewide coordinating and governance struc- 
tures in higher education has grown rapidly; some form of 
either structure exists in all states except Wyoming. Despite the 
fact that one can find numerous descriptions of coordination 
and governance, the basis of their authority, and the varying 
types of coordinating boards, state leaders have again returned 
to this topic in the 1980s, revisiting themes dealing with cam- 
pus autonomy, public accountability, the centralization of state- 
level authority, and the proper balance between state and cam- 
pus authority. 

Concerns about statewide coordination and governance ap- 
pear to emanate from discontent with existing systems and with 
emerging policy issues in the states (Mingle 1988). In many 
states, conflicts have developed around educationally under- 
served areas experiencing rapid population growth and needing 
access to graduate and professional programs. Senior colleges 
exhibit too few differences in mission and purpose. **To many 
governors and legislators, all institutions look and sound alike 
and compete for the same programs and students" (Mingle 
1988, p. 3). Lawmakers wonder whether all programs offered 
are needed in all institutions. At thw same time, needs may be 
unmet that the state or the campus could fulfill. When cam- 
puses choose not lo become involved, policy makers sometimes 
turn to state boards. If state boards do not become involved, 
lawmakers' continued support for higher education may be 
jeopardized; if they become too involved, however, campuses 
become critical of their intrusiveness. One current example is 
the proliferation of incentive funding proposals while the over- 
all budget base is reduced. Lawmakers can view state boards as* 
resisting efforts to fund, measure, and encourage quality in 
higher education. Finally, state boards have long been subject 
to criticism about being overly bureaucratic, primarily because 
of their standardizing procedures for submitting proposals, for- 
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mulating budgets, and reporting infoimation. The campus view 
of state higher education agencies may be even more negative, 
however. The staffs of state boards have been identified as ap- 
prehensive of mistakes, consummate rational planners, unrecep- 
tive to innovation, antithetical to the process of change, dis- 
trustful of those capable of innovation, and conservative in use 
of data (Gilley, Fulmer, and Reithlingshoefer 1986). 

Governing and coordinating boards differ in their authority 
(Miliett 1984), and both have advantages and disadvantages- 
Governing boards have authority not found in coordinating 
boards in three areas: authority over how individual campuses 
are governed, including the appointment and evaluation of the 
campus president; authority' to intervene in the internal affairs 
of campuses under their jurisdiction; and authority over how 
campus budgets are carried out and managed. Advantages of 
the governing structure include its involvement in campus con- 
cerns, such as defining campus missions, approving admission 
standards, determining tuition and fees, and establishing the or- 
ganizational structure ^or the campus. Governing boards select 
the chief administrative officer of the campus, establish the op- 
erating budget, and plan for capital improvements. Disadvan- 
tages, on the other hand, include the fact that board members 
may perceive themselves as more closely aligned with cam- 
puses than with state government— which may not ingratiate 
governing boards with governors and legislators. Some govern- 
ing boards have difficult relationships with certain legislators, 
in which the legislator intervenes inappropriately in campus af- 
fairs or individual board members act Inappropriately, The po- 
tential always exists that statewide governing boards are too far 
removed from the concerns and activities of individual cam- 
puses, which can present problems for relations between cam- 
puses and the governing board. Governing boards may have 
difficulty serving as the state-level planning agency for higher 
education. The focus of the governing board may exclude key 
segments of higher education, such as private institutions or 
community colleges. 

Coordinating boards also have distinct advantages and disad- 
vantages (Miliett 1984). A major advantage is the broadly 
based scope of authority of coordinating boards and their ability 
to relate to many segments of higher education, including the 
private sector. Another advantage is tha* coordinating boards 
liave specific powers in particular areas, usually including the 
preparation of a state master plan for higher education, ap- 
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proval and disapproval of new degree programs, and recom- 
mending state appropriations for operating and capital budgets. 
A third advantage is that coordinating boards, more so than 
governing boards, are able to identify with state government. 
Fourth, coordinating boards have no management authority 
over individual campuses and thus tend not to become as em- 
broiled in campus matters as do governing boards. 

Disadvantages of coordinating boards often emanate from ex- 
ternal actors like governors and legislators who influence or 
make decisions affecting master plans, academic programs, and 
requests for appropriations. The coordinating board's lack of 
influence over campuses can lead to campus presidents' acting 
on their own at inappropriate times. Another disadvantage is 
that under a coordinating board, institutional governing boards 
and presidents may act independently, showing little concern 
for the coordinating board. Further, coordinating boards tend 
not to have their own political constituency. And coordinating 
boards may have an uncertain relationship with governors and 
legislators, primarily because in most instances appointment to 
the coordinating board involves overlapping icrms; thus, a gov- 
ernor would be unable to appoint an entire board within a sin- 
gle term of office. Therefoje, coordinating boards may be too 
insulated from primary political actors. 

The question of coordination versus governance leads to a 
debate that was prevalent in the 1960s and 1970s. Since 1970, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, and Wisconsin have adopted 
statewide consolidated governing boards. In 1988, Maryland 
higher education was reorganized, with a commission replacing 
the existing state board for higher education, a cabinet-level 
secretary of education appointed by the governor to replace the 
commissioner of higher education, and an enhanced governing 
board for the University of Maryland, including 11 of the 13 
public four-year campuses. More than 15 other states decided 
to strengthen the existing coordinating board and to maintain a 
separate system of governance that is perceived to be closer to 
the campus (McGuinness 1986). 

Thus, there is no one best way to organize a state structure 
for higher education (Callan 1982). The most significant deter- 
minants, however, are those not included in most debates about 
coordinating versus governing boards— the personal disposition 
of the governor and legislative leaders toward higher education, 
the experience of those leaders with higher education, the lead- 
ership of the state higher education agency and campus presi- 
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dents, compatibility between campus leaders and state leaders, 
and the place of higher education in the state's political culture. 
Critical issues include whether the public sector has excess ca- 
pacity, the contribution of higher education toward the state's 
priorities in areas iike economic development and manpower 
training, and whether the segments of higher education— pub- 
lic, private, two-year colleges, four-year colleges, research 
universities, and nonresearch univeisities— show ra.icor or co- 
operation. "The conditions in each state determine form and 
powers" (Glenny 1985, p. 13). In some states, the provision of 
educational services to adults and the integration of vocational- 
technical education with other sectors of education can be criti- 
cal policy issues (Cross and McCartan 1984). If the education 
enterprise is badly fragmented and if the general environment is 
dominated by win-lose conditions, then higher education may 
have a difficult time in the political arena. 

No state-supported institution anywhere exists apart from the 
state [that] created it and whose public interest it exists to 
serve. By the same token no state coordinating agency, or 
any other agency of government for that matter, serves the 
great goals of efficiency, economy, and accountability unless 
it has sophisticated and sensitive grasp of the transcendent 
importance of quality education, in all its rich and varied 
meanings, . . . Plainly the task ahead is to develop consulta- 
tive relationships that bring the legitimate concerns of state 
agencies into shared perspectives. Warfare is too costly. 
Moreover, in most states both the universities and the state 
higher education agency share— at the deepest level of con- 
viction—those multiple goals symbolized by words such as 
equity, efficiency, economy, excellence, pluralism, diversity, 
and the like (Berdahl 1980, p. 13). 

State higher education executive officers 
The Stare Higher Education Executive Officers' Association, in 
existence since 1954, is comprised of men and women who oc- 
cupy positions of leadership in state higher education systems. 
The state higher education executive officer (SHEEO) has been 
described as a person of critical importance: ''No other posi- 
tion, at least in public higher education, is as critical to the 
resolution of such conflicts or the shaping of state higher edu- 
cation profiles" (Pettit and Kirkpatrick 1984b, p. 5). The 
SHEEO presides over a staff of individuals in a coordinating or 
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a governing board who work in budgeting, academic programs, 
management iiformation systems, planning, institutional re- 
search, and governmental liaison. 

The state higher education agency is the intermediary be- 
tween state government and the campus. Sometimes it is possi- 
ble to get embroiled with details of coordination versus gover- 
nance. SHEEOs have opportunities to exercise leadership on 
behalf of higher education, but the strains on SHEEOs and 
their agencies can be a dominant factor in their potential effec- 
tiveness (Pettit and Kirkpatrick 1984a). In many respects, 
SHEEOs and their staffs work m a no-man's-land, because 
these agencies are located at the nexus of competing interests 
and values. On the one hand, they arc spokesmen for individ- 
ual campuses, presidents, faculty, and student leaders. On the 
other, those external to higher education, especially governors 
and legislators, look to SHEEOs and state-level agencies as the 
advocates of higher education who will exercise the appropriate 
degree of control over campus officials who articulate positions 
on behalf of their own campus. 

The continuum shown in figure 1 can be used to identify the 
position of SHEEOs relative to external and campus authority. 
According to the figure, governors' and legislators' primary re- 
sponsibilities are to implement state policy, and campus chief 
executive officers (CEOs) arc responsible for protecting institu- 
tional autonomy and advancing the interests of the campus. 
System **heads" and CEOs include those individuals heading a 
multicampus institution or system governing board. They are 
viewed as having less campus identification than a campus 
CEO and more identification with the broader public. SHEEOs 
are those state higher education agency heads who function at 
the apex of coordinating boards (* 'coordinating board execu- 
tives" in the figure) or head governing boaids ("state system 
CEOs"). The ''system's character" is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the system, which feature is the relationship between 
the CEO of the system and the CEO of the campus (Pettit 
1987). Key points on the continuum range from maximum ac- 
countability, where governors and legislators exercise great in- 
fluence over higher education, to maximum autonomy, with the 
campus exercising great influence. Adjacent to maximum ac- 
countability, or a public interest model, arc statewide coordi- 
nating boards that function as state agencies on behalf of higher 
education. Next come consolidated governing boards with 
CEOs not having line authority over campus presidents. Next 
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are consolidated governing boards with stronger chief execi'- 
tives like commissioners, chancellors, and presidents with line 
authority over campuses. Closer to the campus end of the con- 
tinuum are multicampus systems with less than statewide juris- 
diction. The final slot contains autonomous individual cam- 
puses with a president as the CEO, 

A number of factors impede ''the system executive's shaping 
and sustaining a visible and legitimate presence conducive to 
meeting administrative responsibilities" (Pettit 1987, p, 198). 
One factor is lack of identity because, unlike institutions, sys- 
tems do not have a physical entity and a broader name recogni- 
tion, A higher education system is more of an abstraction. 
Another impediment is one of constituency; a campus has de- 
fined constituencies, while system heads have contacts with a 
limited array of campus officials, often excluding most stu- 
dents, faculty, and lower administrative staff. Third, system 
heads have more limited ceremonial functions and responsibili- 
ties than do campus presidents so that when they are involved, 

FIGURE 1 
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il is merely to serve as figureheads. Finally, legitimacy is a 
generalized problem. System heads may not be viewed as legit- 
imate authority figures on campuses—necessary ceremonial fig- 
ureheads perhaps, but not legitimate CEOs— creating role strain 
and ambiguity for them. 

An analysis of the appointment of new system heads in three 
states points out several trends (Jaschik 1987n). First, the sys- 
tem head must be familiar with higher education in the state, 
and his or her name must be recognizable in both the higher 
education and the state government communities. Second, thj 
system head must focus on critical issues m higher education 
create a vision for higher education, and help move the system 
forward. The system head cannot be perceived as a person ori- 
ented toward preserving the status quo; a sense of forward mo- 
mentum is critical. Third, the system head needs to have a 
sense of political acumen, to be familiar and comfortable work- 
ing in the political arena, to be adept at using the political 
process to the benefit of higher education, and not to lose sight 
of the links needed with campuses. The system head needs to 
be a member of the higher education community or to be ac- 
ceptea therein yet able to function in the political arena. Fi- 
nally, the system head needs to be a risk taker to be able to 
formulate a vision for higher education yet must know when to 
avoid or to reduce counterproductive controversies. 

Governance is not an end in itself; rather, it is a means or 
one precondition to a system of postsecondary education in a 
state (Callan 1982). Postsecondary education can function as a 
system only after critical issues and state-specific problems 
have been identified, after goals for the higher education sys- 
tem have been articulated, and after state and education leaders 
alike have decided upon a structure suitable to the state. 

Blue ribbon commissions 

Special commissions and special study groups have been pri- 
mary means of evaluating and examining the state-level struc- 
ture and organization of higher education, especially when they 
involve shorter-range decision making and constituent groups 
inside and outside higher education (Folger and Berdahl 1988), 
These blue ribbon commissions, as they are commonly called, 
are comprised of eminent individuals and are given a purpose, 
time frame, and operational guidelines. Between 1965 and 
1983, 48 such special commissions were established by gover- 
nors or legislatures in 25 states (Johnson and Marcus 1986). 
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From 1980 to 1986, howex'er— in one-third the amount of 
time— 40 special commissions focused on higher education in 
the states (McGuinness 1986), 

It is clear that some blue ribbon commissions are more suc- 
cessful than others, and certain elements contribute to their suc- 
cess: a manageable task, sufficient time to complete the study, 
a knowledgeable staff that is adequately sized, appropriate out- 
side experts, favorable relations with the media, and commis- 
sioners who are involved in implementing recommendations 
(Johnson and Marcus 1986), Commissions are not likely to be 
effective when they must study complex problems not easily 
solved, they have little or no formal power, the time frame for 
study is too short, and they are broadly representative of di- 
verse interests (Peterson 1983). An analysis of the reform 
movement in higher education suggested that little evidence 
demonstrates that reports by ad hoc committees enhance quality 
and that use of such committees raises questions about the abil- 
ity of higher education to examine itself. Ad hoc committees 
may be able to provide staiting points for identifying policy 
problems, but real reform will require higher education to ad- 
dress more fundamental issues (Mitchell 1987). Based on their 
examination of higher education commissions in seven states in 
the 1980s, Folger and Berdahl (1988) questioned a number of 
factors thought to be associated with successful commissions. 
Having sufficient time to complete the study and hiring external 
consultants does not guarantee success. Timing and the manner 
of release of the commission's work to the public can be criti- 
cal factors. A match must be made between the purpose of a 
special commission and the qualifications of both commission- 
ers and staff. Study commissions may tend to have little effect 
on fiscal issues, because so many groups must become in- 
volved m fr.cal decision making. Blue ribbon groups may be 
more helpfi'l at defining policy issues than actually solving 
problems < formulating specific solutions. 

Those cor.sidering using a special study commission should 
heed several suggestions (McGuinness 1986). A commission 
should consider all sectors of postsecondary education and im- 
plications for elementary and secondary education. Commis- 
sions should examine more than a few elements and consider 
ways in which recommendations in one area can affect other 
areas. For instance, state aid formulas for community colleges 
can affect other elements, such as the cost of tuition in four- 
year colleges, ' udent aid, loans, and even state appropriations. 
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At the same time, a commission cannot study ;11 conceivable 
issues related to a problem; a manageable number of strategic 
issues should be selected. Somt issues can be addressed imme- 
diately; others may require study over a longer time. Some is- 
sues are essential to campus concerns; others affect entire 
higher education systems. 

An^sis of three states 

While detailed analysis of the reports of blue ribbon commis- 
sions is beyond the scope of this report and the particular rec- 
ommendations contained in a report reflect the conditions of a 
particular state at a particular time, this section offers a brief 
analysis ot blue ribbon commissions examining higher educa- 
tion in Maryland, Michigan, and Rhode Islmd. These cases ex- 
emplify a larger number of states considering a particular 
structural configuration for higher education. Maryland, for in- 
stance, is one of a number of states where an enhanced coordi- 
nating board, a **superboard," was under consideration until a 
major reorganization in 1988. Rhode Island illustrates a number 
of states where statewide boards function essentially as govern- 
ing bodies for separate institutions, with little attention to ques- 
tions regarding how institutions should relate to each other in 
meeting the state's needs. These boards have operated with 
minimal support staff, instead depending on working relation- 
ships among campus CEOs. Such arrangements more recently 
have proved inadequate for the current, more complex demands 
of coordinating a system. A third category of states, illustrated 
by Michigan, consists of those making initial fact-finding in- 
quiries about the condition of higher education. 

These three staics undertook an examination of their respec- 
tive higher education systems in the mid-1980s. Each state has 
a distinct structure for higher education. Maryland has one ma- 
jor multicampus research university, eight public colleges and 
universities, 17 community coll'^ges, 23 private colleges and 
universities, and a number of proprietary schools. Until 1988, 
the state had four governing boards and a state board for higher 
education, which served as the coordinating board and postsec- 
ondary planning commission. Michigan's nationally recognized 
research universities include the University of Michigan, Michi- 
gan State University, and Wayne State University; it also has 
four regionally based "general state universities," five regional 
state colleges, two technical colleges, and 29 community col- 
leges (Commission on the Future 1984). Each four-year college 
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is governed s^^parately, and the three major research universities 
are autonomous institutions with elected governing boards, as 
piovided for in the state's constitution. In Rhode Island, a sin- 
gle board of regents for all education was altered in 1981 to 
form a separate board of governors for higher education, with 
governing authority ^ver the state's three institutions: a re- 
search university, an urban public college, and a community 
college. 

The reports reveal circumstances distinct to each state. Mary- 
land had experienced several years of contention among major 
actors within and without higher education about the role and 
scope of authority of the statewide coordinating board and 
about the provision of educational ser/ices in Baltimore, the 
major population center. Because of continuing disagreements 
within the state about the structure of Maryland's higher educa- 
tion in 1985, Governor Harry Hughes appointed the Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Higher Education, which raised the 
following policy questions: 

1, What is the most appropriate methodology of determining 
the correct level, process, and distribution of funding of 
higher education in the coming decade? 

2, Assuming an appropriate methodology of funding, is the 
state's funding of higher education now at the appropriate 
level, considering the range of needs and programs as 
well as the limits of state resources? 

3, What incentives could be instituted to encourage and in- 
crease cooperation among institutions and segments of the 
higher education community— both public and private- 
considering their respective missions? 

4, What are the appropriate methods of ensuring accounta- 
bility for the use of state funds? (Governor's Commission 
1986), 

A widely shared perception about the commission's report 
(named after its chairman, Alan Hoblitzell) was that it would 
elevate the statewide coordmating board to ''superboard" status 
with authority to distribute a lump-sum budget to individual 
campuses and with authority to approve programs, subject to 
'ibernatorial review, and to merge or to close campuses (Gra- 
i.am 1987). The governance arrangement would remain as it 
had been with the exception of giving the six state colleges 
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their own boards, rather than having a single governing board 
for state colleges. The Hoblitzell Commission endorsed **the 
principle of IcKal institutional governance with strong central 
oversight at the state level" (Governor's Commission 1986, p. 
48). The reactions to centralized authority included supplemen- 
tary reports from the Black Caucus, which called for more stu- 
dent aid provided more equitably (Maryland Legislative Black 
Caucus 1987), from campus presidents who advocated creating 
a local board for each campus but giving a single board of re- 
gents strong governing authority, and from the state, which 
wanted to create a new single authority responsible for all of 
highe* education, with particular attention to improving the de- 
livery of educational services in Baltimore (State Board 1987). 
The final version enacted in 1988 created the Maryland Higher 
Education Commission to replace the State Board for Higher 
Education and provided for consolidation of 11 of Maryland's 
13 campuses into an expanded University of Maryland system. 
The chancellor of the University of Maryland at College Park 
resigned to take a position in another state (Jaschik 1988c). 

In Rhode Island, an external team of consultants conducted a 
study of governance and organization as a ibllow-up to the 
Blue Ribbon Commission to Study the Funding of Public 
Higher Education in Rhode Island. The team focused on inter- 
institutional possibilities, including merger of the two senior in- 
stitutions, and found that the missions of the three institutions 
were distinctive although not universally understood. Interinsti- 
tutional collaboration was already in place, with the potential 
for more cooperative ventures; therefore, merger should not be 
pursued as long as enrollments and funding among the institu- 
tions were stable. The rationale for merger involved basic pol- 
icy alternatives (McGuinness et al. 1988). 

In proposing to abandon the idea of merger in Rhode Island, 
the consultants considered the experience of other states in or- 
ganizing statewide, governance and coordinating structures. 
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In many cases the problem is not necessarily that any one 
element of the system has totally failed or that any single 
agency or individual is at fault. In fact, the reality is just the 
opposite; key leaders and hoards can show an excellent rec- 
ord of accomplishment. Wliat we observe, however, is that 
the trust and confidence [that] really make a system work 
have begun to weaken and most if not all the key partici- 
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pants— the governor, legislature, presidents, system CEO, 
board members— share some responsibility for the situation 
(McGuinness et al. 1988, p, 29). 

The team identified the common situational determinants that 
can lead to problems in statewide structure and governance. 
First, one or more campus presidents may work out an arrange- 
ment in which they can bypass the state board, going directly 
to either the governor or the state legislature. While such strate- 
gies have short-term appeal, the long-term consequences may 
become divisive if the governor or legislators become involved 
in interinstitutional conflicts and rivalries and if confidence in 
higher education in the state generally is undermned. Second, 
members of state-level governing boards may misi iterpret their 
role; Should they take a state perspective or that of an individ- 
ual campus? System board members cannot be advocates of 
single institutions. Third, statewide boards may drift into in- 
volvement and even preoccupation with administrative, regula- 
tory, and data-gathering functions, thus sacrificing a statewide 
perspective and losing credibility with governors, legislators, 
and institutional leaders. Fourth, problems with the state's 
higher education system, if left unresolved, can become more 
intense and may be dealt with in the political arena. This situa- 
tion may cause a governor or legislative leader to remark, 
''Until the higher education system can get »V own house in 
order, I'm going to concentrate on other stacc priorities" 
(McGuinness et al. 1988, p. 29). Finally, a situation may de- 
velop where a major upheaval of the state's higher education 
system more often than not does not improve either the struc- 
**jre or state support of higher education. 

In Michigan, a governor's blue ribbon commission created in 
1^83 produced a report on new directions for higher education 
in Michigan in 1984. The commission took a systematic ap- 
proach to examining higher education in the state, focusing on 
a core question: How can higher education in Michigan become 
more affordable and accessible, remain diverse and reduce un- 
necessary duplication, contribute to the state s economic revi- 
talization, a^d enhance quality? The commission's final report 
was written with a substantive focus on three issues— investing 
ill people, focusing on priorities, and supporting economic 
progress. The report k' ntified problem areas for colleges and 
universities that were related to eac^ substantive policy issue 
and made appropriate recommendations for policy. In other 
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words, the commission emphasized programmatic possibilities 
rather than structural problems at the state level and between 
the state board and campuses. This approach did not result in a 
balanced examination of issues, but it does appear that not 
dwelling on structural concerrs and problems made a positive 
contribution to a focus on policy issues for higher education in 
the state. 

In Michigan, the governor in 1987 appointed a special ad- 
viser on the future of higher education "in part as an attempt to 
establish the degree ^o which Michigan's higher education sys- 
tem has changed since 1984" (Cole 1988, p. 1). The special 
adviser worked with "an informal panel of executive and legis- 
lative staff," with the staff of professional associations and 
groups, and with representatives of Michigan's public and pri- 
vate universities. The original commission's 78 recommenda- 
tions were examined, with emphasis upon the actions and 
activities of the higher education system that responded to each 
policy recommendation. Thus, communications were fostered 
between higher education and the state's leaders. Campuses 
were encouraged to initiate and create forward momentum in as 
many areas of concern as possible, and additional state re- 
sources were matched with institutional initiatives. 

Trastees, Governing Boards, and Multicampus Systems 

In view of the size, composition, and influence of governing 
boards in higher education, it is surprising that trustees and 
members of governing boards were not often studied systemati- 
cally until recently. Frequently, governing boards were the 
topic of criticism and commentaries, but the boards and their 
respective members remained unanalyzed. The concept of lay 
tri'^iteeship has been a fundamental yet controversial feature of 
American higher education (Taylor 1987, p. 7). One recurring 
theme has been that trustees protect the public interest in higher 
education by protecting the campus from improper external in- 
trusion as well as ensuring that narrow institutional interests arc 
not served at the expense of legitimate public needs. While 
some view trustees as persons outside the institution whose le- 
gitimacy to govern can be questioned, the role of trustees and 
governing board members in representing institutional interests 
in the face of increasing external involvement has become more 
important. More specifically, trustees are credited with helping 
to increase access to higher education, choosing campus leader- 
ship, promoting academic freedom, encouraging facult}' to be 
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concerned with the entire institution and not with only one de- 
partment oi area, and providing assistance in raising funds and 
acquiring resources (Taylor 1987). 

The demographics of governing boards indicate that, nation- 
wide, governing board members are 85 percent male and 93 
percent white; more than 65 percent are 50 years or older 
(Kohn and Mortimer 1983, p. 33). A study of the public sector 
found that 73 percent were male, 89 percent white, and 66 per- 
cent 50 years or older (Kirkpatrick and Pettit 1984). The public 
sector appears to have a slightly higher representation of 
women and minorities. In Illinois, for instance, the number of 
female trustees was estimated to double in the 10 years from 
the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s (Petty and Piland 1985). 

The literature on trustees and governing boards reflects the 
degree to which trustees have changed in recent years. One of 
the better-known references in this area focuses on trustees of 
private colleges with single chapters devoted to "The Public 
University" and "The Junior College" (Rauh 1969). That 
work presaged what was to become a major concern a decade 
later: "There are few boards of trustees which will not in some 
fashion feel the horns of this dilemma [conflict between state- 
wide coordination and the autonomy of individual institutions], 
for coordination is widespread and undoubtedly here to stay" 



Selecting trustees 

Trustees may be selected by appointment, by election, or by 
virtue of position. Gubernatorial appointment is the most com- 
mon form ^n the public sector, but popular election is practiced 
among community colleges (local elections in at least 20 states) 
and in seven major universities in five states (Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada). Private institutions com- 
monly select their own trustees, often using alumni balloting. 
Appointment of trustees in public institutions has been de- 
scribed as "a fight over the three p's, prestige, politics, and 
power," while in private colleges it has been described as "a 
search for people who possess the three w's, wealth, wit, and 
wisdom" (Kohn and Mortimer 1983, p. 32). Trustees for pri- 
vate colleges are usually expected to be active in raising funds, 
but in public colleges, methods of selection "often are steeped 
in the political culture and tradition of a given state or local 
community" (p. 32). 
The debate over whether or not trustees should be elected 
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The debate over whether or not trustees should be elected 
rests largely on beliefs about the process. While proponents of 
popular election argue that election is more democratic and in- 
dependent from political patronage, opponents say that poten- 
tially excellent trustees will not subject themselves to the time 
and funds necessary to conduct a campaign. Moreover, election 
as well as appointment, if it involves a partisan political pro- 
cess, can result in trustees who may be less qualified and less 
interested in serving as trustees. Wrangling over election or ap- 
pointment may result in political conflict that carries over to the 
internal operations of the board, 'in this latter instance, neither 
the best interests of the public nor the institution are served" 
(Kohn and Mortimer 1983, p. 35). 

One might conjecture that elected boards would be more 
removed from the educational process or that the process of 
selection would be more imbued with politics. Recent investi- 
gations have shown that in the five states where board mem- 
bers are elected, political parties are active in Colorado, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan (Gove 1986). The key questions relate to 
future aspirations of board members and how they function in 
the position, however. Elected board members tend not to use 
the position as a stepping stone to political office, primarily be- 
cause the position on the board lacks visibility (Gove 1986). 
The extent of visibility appears to be related mort to the indi- 
vidual board member's behavior and actions than to board 
membership, however (Nowlan, Ross, and Schwartz 1984). 
Another fundamental question relates to the extent to which 
elected board members help the institution n the political arena 
with such things as budget requests, economic development, or 
legislative policy. Little evidence suggests, at least in Illinois, 
that elected boards make a significant difference in these areas. 
Rather, it is the ^'flagship status" of the University of Illinois 
more than the fact that board members are elected that appears 
to make a difference (Gove 1985). 

In composition, boards of private institutions tend to be 
larger (the average size is 26) than are those in the public sec- 
tor (average size nine). A compelling reason for la;ger boards 
in private institutions is the necessity for many of them to en- 
gage in fund raising on behalf of the institution. Accordingly, 
the number of trustees representing private institutions out- 
number those representing public institutions by 17 to one 
(Zwingle 1980). 
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Roles and responsibilities 

Several areas of concern emerge from among the many specific 
duties of board members (Nason 1980, 1984). One set of re- 
sponsibilities is focused on the chief executive officer of the 
college. Trustees select the president, support or remove the 
president, and monitor the president's performance. Some 
would say the most significant job of a governing board mem- 
ber is the selection of the president. A second role deals with 
institutional functions, and the issue is whether or not boards 
should formulate policy or actively engage in administration. 
Some say that board members should set policy but let admin- 
istrators manage. The most critical of these management tasks 
involves finance, ranging from capital finance to tuition pricing 
to monitoring the operating budget to helping locate additional 
sources of revenue for the institution. Other institutional func- 
tions include overseeing and being involved in formulating 
campus mission statements; long-range, strategic, or market 
plannmg; reviewing specific areas of concern regarding aca- 
demic programs; and advising the president and top administra- 
tive staff or cabinet on special concerns. 

A third area of responsibility relates to a role for the board in 
evaluation, which may encompass evaluating issues and person- 
nel. Evaluating issues relates to the board's having a potential 
role in assisting with the assessment of policy or legal matters 
dealing with such matters as civil rights, employment, govern- 
mental investigations or reviews, and due process. Evaluating 
peisonnel focuses principally on the board's evaluation of the 
president. 

The fourth set of roles for the board pertains to the relation- 
ship between the institution and its external constituents. In 
public colleges and universities, this role includes '^enhancing 
the public image" and ''interpreting the community to the cam- 
pus" (Nason 1980, pp. 42-44). It is in this area, especially in 
the public sector, where problems emerge. "Boards of trustees 
often operate too much as conduits for political pressures rather 
than buffers against it" (Mortimer 1987, p. 26). It is under- 
standable ^ '..y this situation would arise. Members of public 
boards arc most often appointed by the governor or by the leg- 
islature; most members of public boards are chosen with no 
campus involven^ent. When the political process is involved, 
cither through party mechanisms or gubernatorial appointment, 
an opportunity arises for making appointments to serve political 
ends more than educational ends, resulting in a "fundamental 
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tension between the board's role as a buffer and the way in 
which approximately 80 percent of the trustees are selected in 
public institutions" (pp. 30-31). 

An area of particular concern, especially in the public sector, 
is the lack of board members who are minorities. Ample evi- 
dence exists that minorities are becoming an increasingly more 
visible constituent group, as students, as faculty, and as staff. 
Improving access to minorities and nontraditional students has 
not been among the most important tasks of board members, as 
they perceive their duties (Kirkpatrick and Pettit 1984). Board 
members perceive that their most important tasks are to provide 
the governor and legislature with reliable data, to articulate 
higher education's needs to the public, and to ensure quality in 
academic programs. Tasks of lesser importance include ensur- 
ing cost-effectiveness on campuses and balancmg the competi- 
tive aspirations of various campuses. Minority trustees agree 
that seeking greater cultural diversity on boards will become a 
more important goal in the years ahead {AGB Reports 1984). 

In 1983, an interpretive review of the literature on trustees 
and academic decision making noted two ideological assump- 
tions present in much of the literature: one m favor of and the 
other in opposition to "rule by the elites" (Engel and Achola 
1983). The authors concluded that additional empirical studies 
were needed that focus on the hnk between what boards should 
do and what they actually do in academic decision making. 

System governance 

Of particular interest are system-level leadership activities in- 
volving system heads as well as members of governing boards. 
Unlike boards of trustees, which d, 1 with only one institution, 
governing boards can be responsible for policy affecting numer- 
ous campuses. \et their knowledge of campus matters may be 
limited (Taylor 1987). Both individual campuses and systems 
have chief executives as heads, often labeled "president" at 
the campus level and "chancellor" or "executive director" at 
the system ' vel. It is the relationship of authority between 
these two levels of chief executives that defines the character of 
the system (Pettit 1987). A number of problems involving these 
chief executives are unique. In some states, both system heads 
and campus presidents repor* ^irectly to the governing board, 
thereby raising the potential tor conflict between chief execu- 
tives. When the system has strong executives, when campus 
presidents report to the system head, who reports directly to the 
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TABLE 1 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SYSTEM EXECUTIVES 
AND CAMPUSES 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SYSTEM EXECUTIVES 
AND CAMPUSES 
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Source: Pcttit 1987, pp, 200-203. 



governing board, the system head may suffer from a lack of a 
campus constituency. These problems can cause a special set of 
circumstances to arise for a system head that transcends the 
concerns normally experienced by campus presidents. 

Pettit conceptualized the relationship of authority between 
system executives and campuses using 12 dimensions of au- 
thority (see table 1). These relationships range from the strong- 
est system authority to an accommodation between system and 
campuses to weak system authority with maximum campus au- 
tonomy (Pettit 1987, pp. 200-203). It is the system head, more 
so than campus presidents, who deals directly with the gover- 
nor and individual legislators. While the external demands on 
campus presidents are considerable, the external demands on 
system heads are also significant. A critical issue in the selec- 
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tion of the system head is to select someone who has the ability 
to function effectively in a role having intense demands involv- 
ing external actors as well as campus presidents. 
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Multicampus systems 

Since Lee and Bowen published the seminal work on multicam- 
pus systems in 1971, relatively little scholarship on the subject 
has appeared. The 1960s were the ''decade of the multiver- 
sity—the complex, multipurpose campus— [and] the decade of 
the multicampus system" (Lee and Bowen 1971, p. 1). Lee 
and Bowen defined the multicampus university as the coexist- 
ence of a number of geographically distinct communities exhib- 
iting four characteristics: more than one four-year campus, the 
responsibility for a portion of higher education in the state, a 
systemwide executive with the title of president or chancellor, 
and an executive not having responsibility for only a single 
campus. They considered the term ''multicampus system" an 
umbrella term encompassing what others more recently have 
differentiated as different types of systems. "Flagship cam- 
puses" are included in the conceptualization of a multicampus 
system, but not all multicampus systems have flagship cam- 
puses. Flagship campuses across different multicampus systems 
may have more in common with each other than do multicam- 
pus systems with each other, and flagship campuses may have 
more in common with their counterparts in other multicampus 
systems than with other campuses within the same system. 

Lee and Bowen in 1974 revisited the nine multicampus sys- 
tems that were the focus of the earlier research, exploring in- 
ternal campus functions within the context of multicampus 
governance. 

The central lesson of the analysis. . .seems to be, therefore, 
that if multicampus systems are going to make the most of 
their unique advantages for sunnval and effectiveness, their 
flexibility must be considerable and needs to be protected. 
Such flexibility may be endangered by undue intrusions of 
state governments, by their own too highly bureaucratized 
central administration, by authority that is too wiac.v dis- 
persed and too absolute at the campus and department lev- 
els, or by the introduction of new coordinating centers with 
control over institutional procedures (Lee and Bowen 1975, 
p. x). 
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Multicanipus systems have considerable influence in higher 
education because of the numbers they represent. Appioxi- 
mately 48,000 individuals serve on 22,000 governing boards 
associated with the 3,200 colleges and universities in the 
United States (Mortimer 1986). About 200 are multicampus 
boards governing one-third of all campuses and representing 
about 55 percent of the 12 million students enrolled in higher 
education (Mortimer 1986). The multicampus system, a crea- 
tion of the post-World War II period, includes many campuses 
established after 1960 that operate within multicampus systems 
(Harcleroad and Ostar 1987). Of the four types of multicampus 
systems— private multicampus systems, including two systems 
affiliated with religious denominations and four independent 
systems, 19 statewide multicampus systems, eight heteroge- 
neous public multicampus systems containing both junior and 
senior colleges governed by a board with less than statewide 
» jurisdiction, and 38 homogeneous public multicampus systems 
having less than statewide jurisdiction over junior or senior col- 
leges (Creswell, Roskens, and Henry 1985)— homogeneous 
public multicampus systems are the most common multicampus 
structure operating at present. 

Grapevine, the monthly research report of state tax appropri- 
ations for higher education, contains a dichotomy of multicam- 
pus universities and consolidated systems of higher education 
(Hines 1987). Multicampus universities have three distinguish- 
ing characteristics: the oldest and frequently the largest campus 
as the primary "home" campus, two- or four-year branch cam- 
puses or specialized institutions like a medical school, and all 
campuses governed by a single board, frequently one attached 
to the primary campus. Consolidated systems include campuses 
that existed before the system was created. Often located at dis- 
tances from each other, the campuses are administered sepa- 
rately, but a single governing board was developed after the 
campuses were created. Usually, this governing board is not 
connected to the primary campus but often is located in the 
state capital. 

Some noteworthy trends in state support to multicampus uni- 
versities and consolidated systems have occurred in recent 
years. Until 1986, multicampus universities showed a slightly 
stronger rate of gain in state support than consolidated systems 
of higher education (Hines 1987). In 1986, the rates of gain in 
the two types of systems were identical, but beginning in 1987 
and continuing in 1988, the rates of gain in consolidated sys- 
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terns began to outdistance the rates of gain in multicampus uni- 
versities. Some of the reasons for these differences in rate of 
gain depend on political influence more than on objective fac- 
tors pertaining to the budget base or revenue patterns (iMatsler 
1988). A correlation exists between ir.creased institutional visi- 
bility because of successful athletic teams and increases in state 
support (Coughlin and Erekson 1986). 

Governors and Higher Education 

Governors have always been involved in higher education, but 
until recently their role has been confined largely to their posi- 
tion as the state's chief executive. During the 1980s, governors 
emerged as visible, active policy makers with significant influ- 
ence on higher and postsecondary education. Some former gov- 
ernors served critical roles relative to higher education (Atiyeh 
1986; Dreyfus 1982; Newman 1985b; Robb 1982; Winter 
1985). One informed observer posited that "within most states, 
the governor has now become the most important single person 
in higher education'' (Kerr 1985, p. 47). 

Governors' involvement in education is not only of recent or- 
igin. Early participants included Aycock of North Carolina, 
Montague and Swanson of Virginia, and Comer of Alabama, 
who served in the initial years of the 20th century (Krotseng 
1987). Even earlier, however, were Governor William Davie of 
North Carolina, who founded the University of North Carolina 
in 1789, and Abraham Baldwin, who served as a state legisla- 
tor and congressman from Georgia and worked for the charter- 
ing of the University of Georgia in 1785. Davie and Baldwin 
envisioned public universities as the capstone of an entire state 
system of public education with open access to all (Johnson 
1987). The most accurate descriptor of such early governors is 
that of a "builder," a state official who used the power of the 
office to improve education by constructing new facilities and 
expanding state appropriations. Twenty governors who served 
since 1960 worked to advance education, and embraced con- 
cepts such as quality and excellence; many had some prior rela- 
tionship with education before becoming governor. Many were 
able to obtain significant additional revenue for education, even 
by raising taxes. 

Since midcentury, governors ^.nerally have become more in- 
volved in higher education, initially in providing leadership as 
states developed higher education systems, including commu- 
nity and two-year colleges. More recently, governors have 
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become involved in issues of access and quality, svstem consoli- 
dation, and relations between public and pnv? ' <^ .puses (Zol- 
linger 1985). Another recent issue focuses on sta..^* economic 
conditions and how higher education might help improve a 
state's economy, particularly m areas involvmg technology, in- 
dustrial development, and job training (Herzik 1985). During 
(he 1970s and in some states during the 1980s, however, the 
condition of the economy and the status of higher educat' i 
systems have been uneven and unfavorable. It is du^i»ig such 
tenuous times that positive relations with key policy makers, 
such as governors, can be critical. Governors will have to grap- 
ple with seven particularly troublesome issues in the near fu- 
ture: contentious or conflicting relationships between public and 
private institutions, strained relationships between "the more 
elite and the less elite institutions" regarding such things as job 
training and conducting research, funding formulas for higher 
education, faculty unionization, shifts in the labor market, 
teacher education, and affirmative action (Kerr 1985, y 49). 

Traditional gubernatorial roles include serving as chief exec- 
utive, chief budget officer, anr^ chief opinion and political party 
leader— roles that h^ve uucct implications for higher education 
(Adler and Lane 1985). Chief executives not only appoint 
members to governing boards anu councils but also approve or 
veto bills affecting higher education passed by state legisla- 
tures. Governors have grat influence over budget issues. They 
approve or veto appropriations bills and fiscal legislation, and 
they have budget bureaus t administrative departments that re- 
view operating and capital budgets for higher education. Gover- 
nors are opinion leaders and leaders of their political party. As 
such, governors speak for the state, travel throughout the state, 
and perhaps more than any oth^r public official focus attention 
and mobilize public opinion on policy issuCS. 

Governors* formal powers 

The influence of governors and state legislatures on higher edu- 
cation has increased in recent years. In general, a trend toward 
increased centralisation of authority has occurred in government 
at both state and federal levels. Governors have increased their 
powers over the formulation of policy, and the technical capac- 
ity of state legislatures has been enhanced. A comp e index 
of governors' formal powers is shown in table 2 (pages 24-25). 

One measure of gubernatcial influence is the extent c re 
mal powers over a number of specific areas (Beyle 1983). Bud- 
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TABLE 2 

COMBINED INDEX OF THE FORMAL POWERS OF THE GOVERNORS, 1981 
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getary power is the best-known of the formal powers, dealing 
with whether or not the governor shares budgetary powers with 
a civil servant or person appointed by someone other than the 
governor, with the legislature, with someone popularly elected, 
or with others. Another area involves how long the governor 
may serve and whether the governor can serve for more than a 
single term, A third area is the power of appointment, involv- 
ing the state bureaucracj' and agency personnel, including the 
higher education agency and those who serve on governing 
boards, coordinating boards, and councils. Governors have or- 
ganizational powers regarding creating or abolishing offices, 
conferring organizational status, and providing access to key 
policy personnel. Veto power pertains to override by a majority 
of legislators present, by a majority of the entire legislative 
membership, or by a simple majority. 

The extent of a governor's formal powers provides a frame- 
work for understanding the role and potential impact of the 
state's chief executive on higher education. Not all governors 
are powerful, as measured by formal powers, however. A 
structurally weak governor in a southern state achieved signifi- 
cant educational reform using a combination of resources, in- 
cluding skills in negotiating and building consensus among 
interest groups and legislators, demonstrated devotion to 
achieving reform in education, and shifting the need for edu- 
cational reform to a high priority in his administration (Kear- 
ney 1987). 

While the formal powers of governors and leadership skills 
are among the determinants of the relationship between state 
government and higher education, a more insightful notion in 
analyzing this relationship is to view both government and 
higher education as **semihierarrhies." Each entity is a semi- 
hierarchy in relation to the othei because eacii entity is only 
partially subordinate to the othe, (Zusman 1986). While the 
characteristics of this relationship ^'ary among the states, one 
determining factor is whether or not the university has constitu- 
tional autonomy. If it does, as in California and Michigan, then 
the authority of each entity over the otner is limited. The uni- 
versity has broad constitutional autonomy over academic deci- 
sion making and institutional governance, but the legislature 
has constitutional and budgetary authority. In matters where 
conflict exists between the two, the authority o: each is limited. 
Compensatory strategics may be adopted to circumvent lack of 
authority. These strategies include using authority in one area 
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to gain control of another area, redefining issues to place them 
under another authority, or appealing to authorities, such as the 
courts (Zusman 1980). 

Legislatures and higher education 

State legislatures also have been revitalized, beginning in the 
1950s (Pound 1986). At midcentury, state legislators were pri- 
marily part time, legislatures usually met biennially, and oniy a 
handful of states had legislative fiscal staffs. Since then, a 30- 
year reform movement in state legislatures resulted in a number 
of changes (Pipho ^988). First, 43 of the 50 state legislatures 
meet annually, and in the remaining states, legislatures meet in 
special sessions in the "off years." Second, the job of a state 
legislator is increasingly full time. While many state legislators 
holo other positions in business, law, education, or the profes- 
sion;*, most find that the demands of the position of a state leg- 
islator require nearly a full-time commitment. Third, legislative 
staffing has changed appreciably in recent years. The traditional 
way to staff legislatures was to have a bipartisan central legisla- 
tive council or agenc>' draft bills, do research, and work in 
committee. Now, however, most legislative committees are 
staffed on both the majoriiy and minority sides. Legislative 
leaders have their own staffs, usually of considerable size and 
expertise, and legislators have personal staffs to handle the de- 
mands of their local constif ^'^ts. 

The importance of higher education to governors 
Whether or not a governor is disposed to helping higher educa- 
tion or views higher education a<i a problem requires going be- 
yond formal powers to unobtrusive measures. These measures 
include the attitude of the governor about higher education; the 
frequency of communication among the governor, legislative 
leaders, the head of the state's higher education agency, and 
university presidents; and whether or not the experience be- 
tween that governor and gher education has been positive or 
negative. 

One determinant in relationships between governors and 
higher education is whether or not the governor or gubernato- 
rial candidate has previous experience in higher education or 
the schools. Charles Robb in Virginia and Thomas Kean in 
New Jersey, a former teacher, had experience chairing the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, while one governor in the 
West was jpenly critical of higher education and viewed uni- 
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versities as ''an ivory-tower society" (Mooney 1987a). More 
significant than prior experience in education, however, are 
governors' views about how higher education helped to stimu- 
late the economy, improve job training, and increase research 
and development. 

But almost all [candidates] consider higher education to be 
a subject that now, more than ever before, deserves to be 
addressed along with such other basic state issues as eco- 
nomic development, prisons, taxes, and highway improve- 
ments. The reasons, say those who follow state education 
policies, have as much to do with regional economies as they 
do with a general desire among states to improve education 
(Mooney 1986, p. 15). 

In the 1980s, the confluence of higher education's needs 
with the needs of many states, especially in areas of economic 
development and training, resulted in the ascendancy of higher 
education as a key policy issue. Every indication suggests that 
this situation will continue. The importance of higher education 
as a policy issue was confirmed in a 1986 national study in- 
volving responses from 32 governors (Gilley and Fulmer 1986). 
Forty-seven percent of the governors placed education at the 
top of their agendas, yei governors did not view campus presi- 
dents or the higher education associations in Washington, 
D.C., as their most important sources of information. Rather, 
they viewed the Education Commission of the States, the Na- 
tional Governors' Association, and their own education aides as 
more important. In another study, which used interview data 
from case studies in six states, state-level education leaders 
were viewed as having the opportunity to influence policy mak- 
ers, especially if their positions were close to the top of the 
educational structure, but leaders in education generally did 
not have as much influence as those within state government. 
Perhaps one reason why educational leaders had less influence 
IS that governors in more than one-third of the states appointed 
their own aides for education and higher education (Davis 
1988). 

The appointment of gubernatorial aides for education and the 
prof.^sionahzation u"" state legislatures indicate that policy deci- 
sions are made in a complex and multifaceted arena. Governors 
are interested in higher education not only because of funding 
but also because higher education is an appealing policy issue 



in political campaigns, especially when candidates promise in- 
creased funding (Peebles 1986b). Further, higher education is 
the object of difficult and controversial state policy decisions, 
especially in states experiencing economic hardships. Such de- 
cisions appear to fall into a number of categories. First is the 
matter of budget reductions for higher education in circum- 
stances of revenue shortfalls, reversions, and recisions. In a 
number of states, higher education has experienced serious 
iriid>e?: rcclUv;ior.- "because of revenue shortfalls. Such reduc- 
tions open up a range of negative issues, including the magni- 
tude of reductions and where and how to reduce operating 
budgets, about which state and higher education leaders negoti- 
ate, often in disagreement (Jaschik 1987f, 19871; Mooney 
1987e). Governing board members, governors, and legislative 
leaders in a number of states have disagreed publicly about 
these matters (Jaschik 1987o). While media accounts may ex- 
aggerate these issues somewhat, one might speculate whether 
such disagreements are temporary or whether they will be the 
cause of longer-term friction that may surface in other places, 
A second area of controversy deals with charges of impro- 
priety, grand jury and other investigations, and allegations 
against higher education officials (Jaschik 1987a). Apart from 
the issue of guilt or innocence, these actions and allegations 
bring increased puuiic scrutiny to higher education. Third, in- 
stances of conflicts and public argument over selection of 
CEOs for higher education at the state level and even campus 
presidencies have increased in both number and intensity' 
(McCain 1986). Some level of discord would be expected over 
the selection of state agency heads; however, the amount of 
disagreement and the nature of the conflicts, including dis- 
agreements between the governor and the legislature and others 
involving vocal members of governing boards, bring a new 
level of tuision to higher education at the state level. Oregon is 
a case in point when the governor asked the chancellor to re- 
sign; although the governor does not appoint the chancellor, he 
and others were influential when finalists for the chancellor's 
position either withdrew or were rejected by the Board of 
Higher Education (Blumenstyk 1988). A case at the campus 
level involved the dismissal of a president in Texas, officially 
for "philosophical differences" with the board but allegedly for 
political differences between the governor and the president. 
The dismissed president commented, **[The governor] didn't 
like my politics, and he didn't like my friends. . . The gover- 
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nor denies it, of course, but a former top member of his staff 
privately confirmed it. *It was politics, all right,' he told me" 
(Hardesty 1988, p. 1). 

Whether or not state support of higher education will in- 
crease likely will depend on the success of the efforts in the 
economic sector. The success of reinvigorating the state's econ- 
omy and higher education m New Jersey is a case in point. 
When Thomas Kean was elected in 1981, New Jersey's econ- 
omy was deteriorated and its public sector heavily bureaucra- 
tized. The keys in New Jersey's transformation were "a steady 
determination and a statewide collaboration involving the gov- 
ernor, higher education officials, business leaders, and legisla- 
tors" (Mooney 1987b, p. 20). The state initiated programs 
involving competitive and challenge grants, targeted research 
monies to academic fields allied with growth industries, and 
passed legislation in 1986 gwing increased autonomy to state 
colleges. The legislation on autonomy transferred authority to 
colleges to set tuition and purchase supplies. Along with efforts 
to improve quality and in nlement an assessment program in- 
volving students and col. es, state-level higher education lead- 
ers aggressively pursued ^ program to enhance participation by 
minorities. Thus, one can see collaborative efforts simulta- 
neously on two fronts: the state and higher education joining 
together to link campuses with economic development, and the 
joint enhancement of quality and performance, with greater par- 
ticipation of minorities in higher education. 

Governors and educational reform 

While economic development and higher education captured the 
interest of governors, the topic of educational reform grew in 
significance as a critical policy issue. When the governors' 
1991 report on education. Time for Results, was released in 
1986, the chair. Governor Lamar Alexander, pointed out the 
direction to be followed: 

The Governors are ready to provide the leadership needed to 
get results on the hard issues that confront the better schools 
movement. We are ready to lead the second wave of reform 
in American public education (National Governors' Associa- 
tion 1986, p. 2). 

Of the seven task forces formed, one dealt directly with 
higher education: the Task Force on College Quality. It was 



charged with answering the question, "How much are college 
students really learning?" Chaired by Governor John Ashcroft 
of Missouri, the task force examined college assessment of stu- 
dent learning. In 1987, Results in Education provided an over- 
view of progress in state policy in each of the seven areas 
(National Governors' Association 1987b), With regard to col- 
lege quality, seven states in 1987 were listed as revising or de- 
veloping role and mission statements for higher education. 
Progress reports will be issued each year through 1991, when a 
final report will be published. 

Lobbying for Higher Education 

Before the 1980s, lobbying for higher education was character- 
ized by passivity and ineffectiveness at the federal level (Brade- 
mas 1987; Moynihan 1980), and it was not well understood at 
the state level (Gove and Carpenter 1977), That situation began 
to change in the mid-1970s, although accounts of higher educa- 
tion's effective lobbying did not appear in the literature until 
more recently. At the federal level in the mid-1970s, a politi- 
cally astute staff was hired at the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and more coordinated activities were initiated involving 
the "Big Six," the major, federal-level higher education asso- 
ciations. The associations' successful impact was felt with pas- 
sage of the Education Amendments of 1976, the tax credits and 
Middle-Income Student Assistance Act of 1978, ?nd the Higher 
Education Reauthorization Act of 1980 (Bloland 1985), Higher 
education began to have "a respectable political presence in 
Washington" (O'Keefe 1985), At the state level, lobbying in- 
volved major institutions and higher education systems, al- 
though lobbying was not analyzed in any systematic fashion. 

In 1980, the White House changed ideologically to a mood 
favoring deregulation and decentralization and annual federal 
assaults on student aid, including Pell grants and student loans. 
Relations between the federal government and higher education 
became what one editor described as "government by confron- 
tation" (A. Bernstein 1985), and the effects of conservatism on 
higher education began to be felt. Among these effects were 
co'^^inued governmental attempts to reduce the magnitude of 
student financial aid, to reduce governmental support for basic 
research, and to emphasize excellence— not necessarily at the 
expense of access, despite interpretations to the contrary (Mor- 
gan 1983). These developments at the federal level had far- 
reaching ramifications for the states, including reductions on 
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the caiT ^us as a result of the inability to increase state support 
beci "^eral funds were cut, shifting additional costs to stu- 
the form of higher tuition, and reducing programs be- 
cause of increased measures to cut costs. 

State-kvel lobbying 

Lobbying for higher education at the state level has been more 
decentralized and more institutionally based than lobbying at 
the federal level. Higher education associations play a signifi- 
cant role in lobbying at both federal and state levels, but ai the 
state level, associations use the talents and resources of institu- 
tions in their quest for resources. A prime example of the ef- 
fectiveness of a state-level higher education agency is the 
success of the New England Board of Higher Education in ob- 
taining a three-year competitive grant from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-Secondary Education. The purpose of the 
grant was to use "informed analysis of comparative data to ed- 
ucate the legislators on the connection between public invest- 
ment in higher education and economic development" (M. 
Bernstein 1985). The project infoimed legislators about higher 
education and its actual as well as potential role in stimulating 
economic development in New England. A survey was taken of 
state legislators about their knowledge ano preferences regard- 
ing economic development and higher education. Policy brief- 
ings were held with legislators in the six New England states, 
followed by publication of the proceedings of each briefing. 
Periodic reports were made to a legislative council. 1 he project 
not only increased awareness of the role that higher education 
could play in economic development but also created collabora- 
tive relations between lawmakers and educators, thus building a 
foundation for increased opportunities fcr higher education. 

The traditional approach to lobbying has been to confine it to 
a small number of influential individuals with a strong institu- 
tional or community base who, in the interests of their institu- 
tion or group of institutions, persuade legislators to pass appro- 
priation^ bills. Increasingly, it is recognized that this tr..ditional 
approach to lobbying has limited returns. The "new style of 
lobbying" features broad-based coalitions and relations with 
potential allies outside higher education. It makes wider use of 
focused communications targeted toward diverse audiences to 
increase a state's resources and broaden the budgetary base not 
simply in narrow self-interest. 

Higher education appropriations do not exist in a policy 
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vacuum. If public cc.^^es and universities are to receive 
adequate state funding in an era of scarce resources and in- 
creasing demand^y they must be as concerned about the size 
of the total revenue pie as they are about the proportion of 
their individual slice. For any state agency, practicing status 
quo politics probably means accepting a fixed fraction of a 
shrinking whole. Public higher education, then, must direct 
some of its political attention to policies aimed at increasing 
state revenues (E. Jones 1984, p, 11). 

The lobbying process 

The literature on lobbying for higher education has grown ap- 
preciably since the 1970s. A 1980 review of the literature 
found a limited number of sources on lochying at the state 
level (Hines and Hartmark 1980). Now one can find multiple 
sources written by higher education officials on the mechanics 
of lobbying (Angel 1980; Gupta 1985; Kennedy 1981; Mar- 
torana and Broomall 1983; Rabineau 1984; Shaw and Brown 
1981) as well as essays by lawmakers on how, why, where, 
and V/ n to lobby (Ford 1980; Heftel 1984; Holmes 1983). 
These articles are oriented toward involvement: how and where 
higher education can take the initiative to become more in- 
volved with state and federal representatives. This literature 
does little to answer the more subtle questions of self-interest 
versus collective interest, however: How are conflicts between 
and among i;istitutions resolved? Can fundamental differences 
between public and private campuses be worked out within 
higher education before issues reach a public forum? How will 
law makers benefit from the additional resources committed to 
higher education? This latter issue is especially significant in 
the area of economic development. Increased investment of 
public funds in higher education toward the goal of increased 
economic development is predicated on the assumption that 
there will be a payoff, that economic activity will increase, that 
the tax base will expand, and that revenue will increase. 

A linMted number of more detailed cases on state-level lob- 
bying appear in ihe literature. One case focuses on higher edu- 
cation's reaction to the populist tax-reduction initiatives in 
California: Proposition 13 in 197o and Proposition 9 in 1980 
(Breunig 1980). In 1978, the passage of Proposition 13 reduced 
California's property taxes by $7 billion, and in turn the state 
reduced the budgets of the campuses in the three systems in 
California. Proposition 9 would have reduced the state personal 
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income tax by an average of 54 percent. The passage of Propo- 
sition 13 was the result of a combination of a tax revolt by the 
public and the inability of higher education to communicate to 
the public the resulting impact of the reduced budget. The fail- 
ure of Proposition 9, on the other hand, was largely the result 
of higher education's organized and effective response and the 
public's negative reaction to what were characterized as exces- 
sive tactics by proponents of tax reduction. 

Two other cases include daily chronicles in the lives of lob- 
byists. One case deals with the approach taken by representa- 
tives of the University of Miami in Tallahassee (the Medical 
School at the university receives an appropriation from the 
state). The approach involves establishing a physical location in 
the state capital, creating a telecommunications network with 
the university, staying abreast of legislative bills daily, and 
using a complex network of personal connections through the 
university and in the community (Clarke 1981). Of particular 
interest are examples of direct connections to the governor 
(who had resided in Miami), work with statewide associations 
and organizations, and coalitions with others having similar in- 
terests. The other case involves the assistant to the president 
and lobbyist for Weber State College, who worked in the Utah 
legislature for passage of an appropriations bill for higher edu- 
cation. Of particular importance are establishing trust with leg- 
islators, providing accurate and reliable information, maximiz- 
ing communications among law makers and educators, and 
building coalitions (Mooney 1987c). 

Another case deals with a successful grass-roots campaign by 
Dowling College, a small liberal arts college on Long Island, 
for passage of state legislation to increase Bundy Aid, the state 
appropriation to private colleges and universities based on the 
number of degrees granted. Dowling's success came as the re- 
sult of a carefully organized campaign to mobilize major con- 
stituent groups, including college trustees, alumni, faculty, 
staff, parents of students, local business people, and students 
(Recer 1980). Of interest is a statement about the "multiplier," 
the assumption that when elected officials receive a letter, 99 
other people probably have similar views. 

Finally, The Chronicle of Higher Education contains reports 
about the success in Texas to have state appropriations in- 
creased. Lobbying by Texas campuses increased markedly in 
the state legislature, and higher education was able to be rep- 
resented by powerful allies external to the academy. Prominent 
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among supporters w^re the lieutenant governor and business 
people in the state, who formed a political action committee on 
behalf of higher education that activated a group called **Grass- 
roots Texas" (Jaschik 1987j). In a series of whistle-stop tours 
throughout the state, participants talked about ** their willing- 
ness to pay higher taxes, the problems facing higher education, 
and the role of colleges in improving the state's economy" 
(Jaschik 1987j, p. 24). A grass-roots campaign in Illinois to 
promote an increase in the state income tax also was success- 
ful, as judged by legislators, but a tax increase did not pass for 
the second consecutive year because of the inability of the Re- 
publican governor and Democratic legislative leaders to agree 
on a tax increase and reform of Chicago public schools. 

The downside of lobbying 

Increased lobbying can lead to a number of problems within 
higher education and between higher education and its constitu- 
ents. In 1987, a rift occurred between college presidents and 
bookstore managers regarding the lobbying of the latter about 
the unrelated business income portion of the IRS Tax Code. 
Presidents and their subordinates found themselves on opposite 
sides of the issue (Jaschik 1987c). Even stronger feelings exist 
over the question of whether or not higher education should es- 
tablish political action committees (Wilson 1987). Proponents 
argue that higher education needs the strength and aggressive- 
ness represented by such committees. Opponents note i>at 
PACs are immoral ar«d inappropriate for higher education. 

For us, politics is something to be talked about, even as a 
reputable academic discipline, but not to be engaged 
Politics is an inescapable part of any human enterprise. 
When it comes to Washington politics, higher education 
should either play the game to the full— with integrity, to be 
sure— or work to change the ndes. To play with half a deck 
is to hide from the realities of a complex society (O'Keefe 
1985, p. 13). 

Another problem is that higher education officials may have 
limited impact on governors and legislators. In 1986, a national 
survey of governors found that govemors listen to their own 
staff aides, the Education Commission of the States, and the 
National Governors' Association more than they do to campus 
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presidents and to state and federal higher education associations 
(Gilley and Fulmer 1986). 

Still another problem related to lobbying is tnat it places se- 
vere demands on those involved, including chief executive offi- 
cers. In fact, some have speculated that such stress may be one 
reason for short-term presidencies. Since 1980, the average ten- 
ure for a president of one of the 149 universities associated 
with the National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges dropped from 4.6 to 4.2 years (Davis 1988). 

Accountability, Autor^iny, and Regulation 

In the early 1970s, accountability was a watchword for a de- 
bate that focused on the responsibility of higher education to 
public authorities. It occurred following a period when higher 
education had been criticized because of student protests and 
campus upheavals. Increased administrative accountability, it 
was thought, would bring about greater organizational control 
over dissident students and faculty. At that time, accountability 
was viewed as a means to achieve greater efficiency and to en- 
hance administrative control. Accountability, to some, had ex- 
ternal and internal dimensions (Mortimer 1972). Because of the 
public nature of colleges and universities as social institutions, 
they were viewed as needing to be answerable to the public in- 
terest through budget and information-reporting mechanisms in- 
volving the executive branch and the state legislature. 

An examination of the evolving relationship between state 
government and higher education noted that academic freedom 
is a fundamental characteristic necessary for effective teaching 
and learning, protected by substantive autonomy that is the 
power of an institution to govern itself without outside controls 
(Berdahl 1971). Substantive autonomy, the freedom to protect 
the academic core of the institution, deals with who is to be 
admitted, what is to be taught, and how it would be evaluated. 
Procedural autonomy, in contrast, refers to establishing cate- 
gories in the budget, conducting required postaudits of appro- 
priated funds, and formulating common definitions of terms 
viewed as being within the state's interc:^!. 

Along with the expansion of higher education in the 1960s 
and 1970s came regulations dealing with social legislation- 
employment policies, occupational safety and health concerns, 
and policies dealing with admissions, accreditation, and finance 
(Fleming 1978). Proponents of regulation saw higher educa- 
tion as an area where the disenfranchised needed redress in em- 



ployment, remuneration, and opportunity. Opponents viewed 
regulation as excesf^ve and intrusive and h'^her education vic- 
timized by external requirements. Analysis of the state laws af- 
fecting nigher education between 1900 and 1971 showed that 
these laws increased in number over time but also that more 
laws increased the flexibility accorded higher education. The 
conclusion was that there was no tendency for legislatures m 
four states involved in the study— New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, Tennessee, and Washington— to intrude into higher edu- 
cation and to restrict mstitutional autonomy (Fisuer 1988b). 
Accountability was recognized as having multiple facets occur- 
ring in different policy domains: systemic accountability deal- 
ing with the fundamental purposes of higher education, 
substantive accountability pertaining to values and norms, pro- 
grammatic accountability dealing with academic and other pro- 
grains, procedural accountability dealing with adnnnistrative 
and institutional procedures, and fiduciary accountability per- 
taining to finance (Hartmark and Hines 1986). The mcreasing 
complexity of these regulations caused some to wonder whether 
the combined effect of procedur'»* controls was beginning to di- 
minish the substaniive autononiy needed by institutions (Glenny 
and Bowen 1977; Mortimer 1987j. 

One illustration of how state legislatures implemented proce- 
dures for accountability is the performance audit, defined as an 
"assessment of how effectively an activit>' or organization 
achieves its goals and objectives. . .a natural extension of fiscal 
and management audits, going beyond relatively narrow ques- 
tions about how funds are used to questions about effective- 
ness'* (Floyd 1982, p. 33). Expansion of legislative interest in 
higher education occurred during the 1960s and 1970s when 
legislative program evaluation sections were added to the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislatures and to more than 40 
state legislatures (Folger and Berdahl 1988). Legislative audits 
can involve preaudits, such as examination of authorized pro- 
posed expenditures for need and efficiency; proeess or proe ^- 
dural audits, which focus on internal evaluation processes in 
determining such things as relevance and effectiveness of a pro- 
gram; and postaudits, which measure the extent to which legis- 
lative intent has been achieved. One author concluded that 
these audits have limited campus autonomy more than achiev- 
ing desired objectives (Dressel 1980). 

In a more positive assessment, the postaudit was consistent 
with the need to focus on results with selective studies that 
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stress evaluation of outcomes by identifying goals and objec- 
tives and measurement indicators (Berdahl 1977). Focused ef- 
forts perhaps are better accomplished by institutions themselves 
through program review; more intensive evaluation of the legis- 
lative program has the potential to **collapse of overambition" 
(Berdahl 1977, p. 61). One conclusion, based on visits to 
seven states to examine the form and extent of evaluation of 
state higher education systems, including governing boards and 
agencies, found that legislative performance audits had a num- 
ber of limitations (Folger and Berdahl 1988). First, perfor- 
mance audits tend to ignore the broader state system in which 
higher education functions, thus not capturing some of the most 
important elements. Second, performance audits tend to focus 
on the structure of the state higher education agency more than 
on functional concerns like the effectiveness of planning, evalu- 
ation, and allocating resources. A third limitation is that the 
evaluators may be persons who are inexperienced or unquali- 
fied to make judgments about complex and sensitive higher ed- 
ucation issues. Fourth, performance audits may be motivated 
by factors re'ated more to politics than to an objective and 
comprehensive ronsideration of all elemt as involved. 

In the 1980s, excessive requirements for accountability began 
to be viewed as governmental intrusion (Bok 1982). At the 
same time, it was recognized that government had a legitimate 
reason for involvement in higher education. The government 
has three reasons to want to curtail institutional autonomy: 
Government has a legitimate position because of its major role 
in funding, universities are a central institution in the life of a 

tion and must come under some public control, and l.igher 
educational institutions are not uniqMe and should legitimately 
come under some degree of centralized coordination (Winches- 
ter 1985). 

While some governmental involvement is inevitable and ben- 
eficial, governmental intrusion can be inappropriate, dysfunc- 
tional, and bureaucratic, ideological, or political in nature 
(Newman 1987a). Inappropriate bureaucratic intrusion comes 
from overregulation, such as that in the State University of 
New York before legislation that restored flexibility to system 
management. Inappropriate ideological intrusion involves sub- 
stantive issues dealing with course content and violation of 
First Amendment freedoms. Ideological intrusion can occur be- 
cause ^f actions initiated by universities or their representatives 
and not necessarily from outside forces. Disallowing free 




speech through protest and physical intervention are examples. 
Inappropriate political intrusion occurs when someone in gov- 
ernment intercedes in decision making because of political in- 
terest. Examples include hiring a trustee or employee through 
patronage or constructing a building on an improper site. Intru- 
sion may take place **either to secure ends that in themselves 
are inappropriate or to secure appropriate ends through inappro- 
priate means" (Newman 1087a, pp. 29-30). 

How does one strike a 'ualance between institutional auton- 
omy and accountability to the state? "What becomes clear is 
that the real need is not simply for more autonomy but for a 
relationship bet^\'een the university and the state that is con- 
structive for both, built up over a long period of time by care- 
ful attention on the part of all parties" (Newman 1987a, p. 
xiii). The appropriate ^ole for the state in higher education is to 
protect the public's interest through mechanisms for accounta- 
bility and to create a climate where institutions of higher educa- 
tion thrive. This climate will be characterized by the qualities 
of aspiration, tradition, and leadership. Aspiration is the desire 
and the intent to excell: "to improve quality, to do more re- 
search, to attract better students— but within the boundaries of 
an appropriate mission" (Newman 1987a, p. 90). Tradition in- 
volves political culture, including the way in *vhich the state 
interacts with higher education, develops mutual resoect, and 
supports the achievement of goals. Leadership involves a vision 
for improving higher education and state government. 

These conceptualizations recognize the dynamic interplay be- 
tween the campus and government. Complete accountability 
and absolute autonomy are unattainable— ar J perhaps undesir- 
able. Under complete accountability, the campus would become 
a state agency subject to controls and procedures affecting other 
agencies. Complete autonomy, on the other hand, ignores the 
legitimate interest of public agencies and docs not benefit from 
the positive reform agenda suggested by iou . external to 
higher education. 

The key issue m governance is not whi flier colleges and imi- 
versities are accountable, nor is it whether they cap in some 
mystical fashion be autonomous. Rather the issue is where 
the line should be drawn between the campus and the state; 
and, most especially, how can we separate out trivial inter- 
fercnce with essential confrontation (Boycr 1982, p. 4). 

One essay noted that higher ed ":ation had lived in "relative 
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isolation" until midcentury, when the expansion of higher edu- 
cation really began, and "state government took the lead in this 
expansion" (Carnegie Foundation 1982, p. 37). The gover- 
nance of higher education became more complex and new lay- 
ers of decision making were added. The essay cautioned, 
however, that "to impose suffocating requirements on colleges 
at a time when flexibility is required is the wrong prescrip- 
tion. . . . The nation's campuses must be given incentives to 
achieve efficiency in the management of their affairs" (p. 44). 

Deregulating higher education 

Deregulation is one issue in higher education about which 
many people agree. 'While many claim that higher education 
is overregulated and that there should be less of it, far fewer 
know what life would be like under deregulation. 

Why shouldn 't universities be administered like state agen- 
cies? We do not have good answers to this question, . . . 
Why should an institution of higher education be treated any 
differently from any other state agency? , . . Some leaders 
simply do not know what they would do with more flexibility 
or autonomy if they had It (Mortimer 1987, pp. 22-24). 

Since *he middle of the 20th century, regulation has in- 
creased with the expansion of higher education. The theory of 
regulation rests on the premise that legislatures lack the techni- 
cal capacity to fulfill their responsibilities without delegating 
some authority to special bodies that have the necessary exper- 
tise in selected areas (Hobbs 1978). One such area is higher 
education, where governmental controls are likely to increase 
because of legislative interest in three areas: giving the public 
an accounting of the large amount of money involved in the 
support of higher education; bringing political pressure to bear 
in applying social legislation to problems in institutions; and 
coordinating higher education to reduce or to avoid duplication 
of programs (Hobbs 1978). In a number of respects, higher 
education functions like a regulated industry. The state higher 
education agency has considerable control over students, insti- 
tutions, and programs, exercising influence over the mix and 
distribution of services as well as new offerings of programs 
and courses and exercising control over changes in tech" jgy 
or procedures, such as setting class size. The state agency in- 
fluences the production of degrees. It monitors, if not controls, 



prices charged to consumers. And it influences institutional size 
(Thompson and Zumeta 1981). 

A rationale also exists against regulation, stated by a ques- 
tion about whether quality and accountability are destroying 
what we want to preserve and assertions that administrators and 
trustees are smothered with legalities and directives from state 
and federal governments. Excessive government requirements 
for information give the illusion, not the reality, of accountabil- 
ity and efficiency. Higher education is infected with "creeping 
centralizatioi: by shifting authority imperceptibly from campus 
to coordinating agencies to the state house" (Enarson 1980, p. 
7). Others have spoken out against government control (Fish- 
bein 1978), noting that relationships among persons, institu- 
tions, and government are damaged by preoccupation with 
procedural and regulatory requirements (Ketter 1978), that the 
co3ts exceed the benefits of regulation (Sloan Commission 
1.980), tnat higher education has too much rigidity and bureau- 
cracy imposed from without (Callan 1984), and that state regu- 
lation'? and bureaucracy are an impediment to "the improve- 
ment ot institutional efficiency" (Mingle 1983, p. 5). Yet it is 
not enough for higher education officials to complain about ex- 
cessive regulation and expect that legislators will pass laws that 
facilitate flexibility. Higher education must make its own case 
for flexibility. It must identify specific areas where additional 
flexibility in management is needed and what improvements 
should result (Call 1984; Mortimer 1987). 

While calls for deregulating higher education abound, the 
methods of deregulation need to move away from global asser- 
tions and focus on specific items. A major area of concern is 
about fiscal controls and pleas by institutions for additional 
flexibility in management. Five specific areas have been enu- 
merated where flexibility is needed: institutional authority to 
carry funds forward from one year to the next, tc expend ex- 
cess income, and to invest funds; authority to procure, contract 
for, and dispose of property, and to determine personnel pol- 
icy; authority to reallocate funds among categories of appropri- 
ation during the budget year; authority to review and to set 
policy in sensitive areas like purchasing equipment and funding 
travel; and authority to monitor or hire through position control 
(Mingle 1963). 

A certain amount of control by the state agen^^y over higher 
education is inevitable, given higher education's size, funding, 
and links to government. No such thing as total institutional au- 
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tonomy— no external controls over highvi education— exists 
(Dressel 1980), yet in the early 1980s, observers recognized 
that higher education encountered too much intrusion from gov- 
ernment. The state exerts control over higher education in five 
specific areas: restricting institutional authority to reallocate 
funds among categories of expenditures during the fiscal year; 
regulating purchasing, personnel, and capital construction; reg- 
ulating retention and management of local revenues, including 
tuition and fees; requiring that unexpended fund balances be re- 
turned to the state; and requiring preaudits of institutional oper- 
ations (Hyatt and Santiago 1984). 

Deregulation has occuired in a number of states. Idaho 
changed its controls over appropriations from a line-item appro- 
priation bas^d on full-time enrollments to a lump-sum appropri- 
ation to the governing board for public institutions, Kentucky 
passed a bill giving individual campuses more flexibility in pur- 
chasing, capital construction, real estate acquisition, account- 
ing, auditing, and payroll. In Maryland, a task force appointed 
by the governor recommended that campuses be given more 
discretion in using budgeted funds, in providing incentives for 
external fund raising, and in implementing more streamlined 
procedures for submission and execution of their budgets. In 
Connecticut, a new tuition fund gives the University of Con- 
necticut authority to set tuition and to retain revenues from tui- 
tion. Based on a study that found that New York State gave 
SUNY campuses little autonomy in fiscal, personnel, and pro- 
grammatic areas (Independent Commission 1985), New York 
passed legislation to increase the flexibility of the state univer- 
sity and to decrease state controls over it. 

The effects of deregulation 

The effects of deregulation have been documented in the litera- 
ture. In Colorado, for example, deregulation focused primarily 
on the process by which higher education institutions were 
funded. In 1981, the legislature ratified an agreement between 
its Joint Budget Committee and all public institutions of higher 
education in the state. Labeled the "Memorandum of Under- 
standing," the agreement transferred responsibility for financial 
management from the legislature to the institutional governing 
boards (McCoy 1983). The memorandum set forth four princi- 
ples: (1) each governing board should have the final authority 
for setting levels of expenditure for institutions; (2) the level of 
state appropriations should be based on general fund support 
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per PTE student rather than on line items based on past funding 
trends; (3) each governing board should set tuition levels for 
institutions; and (4) each governing board should be able to re- 
tain and roll over cash revenues generated within institutions 
(Tancredo 1984). While the memorandum shifted authority 
from the legislature to the governing boards in fiscal affairs, a 
problem resulted between personnel policy and fiscal policy 
when the state set pay increases for classified staff without in- 
creasing appropriations to pay for them. As a result, tuition 
levels increased rapidly (McCoy 1984). 

A project supported by the Fund for the Improvement of 
Post-Seconoary Education and completed at the Education 
Commission of the States examined incentives for management 
flexibility and quality in higher education. The resulting Cata- 
log of Changes identified broad policy changes that occurred in 
Colorado and Minnesota and more specific policy changes that 
occurred in 13 states (Folger and McGuinness 1984). "Institu- 
tional operations are most effective when spending decisions 
are made close to operations, and when officials have the re- 
sponsibility for managing their own resources" (p. 2). The 
most common approaches to improving quality have been 
to provide special funds for improvement in specific areas, 
such as engineering, science, or libraries; to deemphasize 
enrollment-driven aid formulas; and to provide special endow- 
ments to attract scholars. In the areas pertaining to specific 
policies, 12 of the 13 examples dealt with program or institu- 
tional funding; one was concerned with testing students to help 
improve students' basic competency in mathematics. 

Deregulation is a complex and sensitive area, and additional 
empirical studies are needed to assess the results on providing 
more flexibility in management to institutions. J. Fredericks 
Volkv/ein has conducted the longest-running research of this 
topic, examining the effects of regulation and autonomy on a 
number of different measures of quality, cost, and administra- 
tive organization for a population of 86 universities (from the 
approximately 120 campuses in the Carnegie classification of 
public research universities in each state, including each of the 
flagship universities). 

First, Volkwein set out to examine the relationships between 
state oversight and campus costs. Using data on administrative 
expenditures, administrative salaries, and ''administrative elab- 
orateness" (measured by *he number of ^-^ce presidents and 
deans), Volkxvein found virtually i\r differences among those 
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campuses having a high degree of autonomy versus those cam- 
puses with heavy oversight by the state. The study did find, 
however, that le^s-regulated campuses depended less on state 
appropriations and were more able to develop aUernative 
sources of revenue, such as grants, contracts, gifts, and en- 
dowments (1986b). 

Second, Volkwein examined the relationship between aca- 
demic and financial flexibility and academic quality. Academic 
quality was measured by five variables: faculty reputational rat- 
ings, research funding, and Barron's, Cass and Birnbaum's, 
and Fiske's ratings of academic and campus quality. Academic 
flexibility was measured by six variables from the 1982 Carne- 
gie survey, and financial flexibility was comprised of nine 
Uems from a 1983 Volkwein survey. Academic quality was 
found to be correlated with the level of state appropriations and 
with campus size but not with academic or financial flexibility. 
F ;edom from external academic and financial control, there- 
fore, was not found to be associated with faculty and student 
quality (1986a). 

Following the second study, Volkwein formulated a number 
of hypotheses to explain the results. Three of the hypotheses 
were explained in a third study, which investigated the relation- 
ship between autonomy and changes in quality of the graduate 
program, undergraduate selectivity, and external funding (Volk- 
wein 1989). Changes and differences in quality were associated 
with differences in generosity of state funding and campus size, 
not with autonomy. These findings held true not only for the 
total sample of 86 public universities over time, but also for 
those receiving below-average state support and for those re- 
ceivmg above-average support. Under conditions of financial 
stringency and of generous support, "campus autonomy has 
virtually no meaningful association with measures of quality; 
instead, the sizes and resource bases of public universities ap- 
pear to hold the keys to quality" (Volkwein 1989). 

Finally, Volkwein summarized the literature on the topic and 
examined the correlates of State regulation and autonomy 
(1987), He found that state controls were more common in 
states with a heavy tax burden, a low proportion of school-age 
children, a stronger state agency Tor higher education, an effec- 
tive and well-staffed legislature, and a high proportion of pri- 
vate universities. Autonomy and quality were found to be 
statistically unrelated because they appear to have different 
causes. Regulation derives largely from political factors. 
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whereas quality derives mainly from economic factors; "while 
political factors may be more influential in producing regula- 
tion, university quality may be more clearly a result of state 
investment'' (Volkwein 1989), 

With reference to Colorado's efforts in strengthening govern- 
ing boards and improving budget practice?, a similar point was 
made about the importance funding to campuses in general 
and about flexibility in particular: 

The greatest loss of flexibility to institutional managers in re- 
cent years has not come from int^isive state controls of an 
insensitive bureaucracy. The greatest loss of flexibility has 
come from inadequate funding. If yon keep having dollars 
taken away from you, there 's less and less flexibihty in your 
situation (Callan 1984, p, 7), 

Summary 

The state higher education agency is in a key position to pro- 
vide and to facilitate leadership for higher education in the 
states. No single best way exists to organize a state structure 
for higher education. What is needed is an understanding of 
the history and circumstances in a state, the needs of higher 
education and state government, and the key actors inside and 
outside higher education who will be involved in determin- 
ing policy, 

Multicampus universities continue to be a major segment of 
American higher education, representing one-third of the total 
number of campuses and over half of the total student enroll- 
ment nationwide. Trustees and members of governing boards 
are key policy makers for higher education. More cften than 
not, they speak for higher education in the state. They have the 
opportunity to buffer higher education from inappropriate in- 
trusion that may be bureaucratic, ideological, or political in 
nature. Too often, however, governors and legislators are in- 
volved in the selection of chancellors and presidents for politi- 
cal rather than educational ends. 

Of the many actors and officials whose functions have influ- 
ence in higher education, none are more important to higher 
education than governors; in fact, some believe that the gov.*'-, 
nor has become the single most important person in higher edu- 
cation. Lobbying has increased in frequency and intensity and 
effectiveness in recent years. A newer style of lobbying fea- 
tures building broad-based coalitions, identifying people outside 
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higher education who might be potential allies, engaging in ex- 
ensive communications, and broadening the budget base not 
jjst for higher education out for increased public services in 
general. Increased lobbying, however, has propelled higher ed- 
ucation into a more general political arena, which brings with it 
increased scrutiny of the academy, heightened role stress for 
campus presidents, and the potential for alignments that might 
affect higher education negatively at some future time. 

The debate continues about accountability to the public and 
the need for campus autonomy in higher education. In the 
1980s, the form of thib issue has been transformed into an ar- 
gument about intrusion into campus matters. While observers 
seldom disagree about the disadvantages of intrusion, the criti- 
cal questions are whc is intruding in what area and with what 
effect? The era of deregulation has affected campuses primarily 
in new legislation and administrative practices that have in- 
creased managerial flexibility, and the actions have had positive 
effects thus far. While regulation stems largely from political 
elements, quality crives primarily from economic factors, such 
as the generosity of state funding and the ability of the institu- 
tion to develop alternative sources of revenue. 



STATE nNANCIAL SUPPORT FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 



This section discusses three primary topics of concern on state- 
level financing of higher education: policy issues related to 
newer developments in the area (tuition pricing, tuition prepay- 
ment plans, and student financial aid, for example), the rela- 
tionship between the states and higher education in economic 
development, and state support of private colleges and uni- 
versities. 



Newer Developments in State Financing of 
Higher Education 

The financing of higher education has been a continuing con- 
cern of state and campus policy makers. At the beginning of 
the 1980s, finance was a preeminent issue among the 200 pol- 
icy makers involved in a national survey by the Education 
Commission of the States (Van de Water 1982). In 1988, the 
National Task Force on Higher Education and the Public Inter- 
est . 'fied finance as a critical issue (Quehl 1988). 

The majjr policy issues in state-level finance of higher edu- 
cation include tuition pricing and student aid, attempts to raise 
the level of state financial support, incentive funding, links be- 
tween higher education and economic development, and the re- 
lationship between financing and quality. 

Price and cost have emergjd as serious policy concerns for 
both campus and governmental leaders. The two issues are 
related, as Tnc price of tuition is a key to access. Cost is a 
fundamental issue for state policy makers because state tax ap- 
propriations are the major source of fundmg for public colleges 
and universities, and appropriations provide the major revenue 
for state scholarship and loan programs. Rising costs and con- 
taining costs now are crucial issues. The field of health care 
offers a lesson in cost contamment: 



What has happened in. . .health care. . js instructive. For 
years, hospital and doctor costs went unchecked. Finally, 
outside agencies— private insurance carriers, the federal 
government, state governments— effectively commandeered 
the health care business and imposed strict controls and reg- 
ulations, A similar fate may await higher education, partic- 
ularly in the appropriation of public funds (Qt ^hl 1988, 

p. 11). 

Ample evidence suggests public concern about increasing 
costs in higher education. Demand for tuition prepayment plans 
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has been exceptionally strong in some states (Michigan, for ex- 
ample), agencies outside higher education are increasingly in- 
volved as thir^-party payers in meeting rising costs, and ex- 
ceedingly high default rates in some loan programs have given 
the public cause for concern about higher education's being un- 
able to manage costs (Wilson 19^8). Cost containment has a 
positive side (Longanecker L'SSj *^irst, states use incremental 
budpet cuts as a way to reduce expenditures, even in midyear. 
Second, incentive funding is gaining visibility as a way to re- 
ward specific outcomes. Third, cost containment is a means of 
^'creative revenue enhancemeni," which includes irxreased 
state funding where possible, increases in tuition, and greater 
private giving and spending for higher education (Longanecker 
1988, p. 2183). 

Tuition pricing and student aid 

The 1970s, despite the emergence of watchwords like "new 
depression" and "hard times," was a period when some asked 
whether decreases in enrollment might well "make the finance 
of education easier" (Folger 1977). The major intervening vari- 
able at the federal level was the election of a more conservative 
president in 1980, however. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, the prevailing vitt\> ,;as that 
society benefits most from an educated citizenry —and that 
government had a responsibility to assure all able citizens an 
opportunity to attend college. We then saw a period of esca- 
lating federal funds for student aid that led to the populari- 
zation and democratization of higher education. During the 
last decade, however, the pendulum has swung in the oppo- 
site direction^ The prevailing view is that the individual, not 
society, IS chief beneficiary oj a higher education. Conse- 
quently, there has been a shift in student financial aid away 
from grants and toward loans (Quehl 1988, p. 10). 

As demand foi "selective schools" increased, admissions 
became more difficult and more attention was directed toward 
tuition price. Students are sensitive to tuition price, especially 
in lower-cost schools and among lower-income students (Leslie 
and Bnnkman 1987). At the institutional level, "Not surpris- 
ingly, this has enabled the folks who run the elite schools to 
push their prices up faster than those at the ordinary schools" 
(Brimelow 1987, p. 144). Some hypothesize that tuition price 



is sensitive to demand as well as to the availability of student 
aid and that desirable colleges will charge as high a price as the 
market will bear. Others argue that tuition price is driven pri- 
marily by the level of resources available to an institution. 
When available resources diminish because of cutbacks in stu- 
dent aid, for instance, then institutions have no alternative but 
to increase tuition (Atwell and Hauptman 1986; Frances 1985). 
Campuses have used tuition as a major source of revenue to 
improve services, enhance quality, and maintain a competitive 
edge over other institutions (O'Keefe 1986). Empirical research 
has shown that higher and more rapid tuition increases, espe- 
cially in the short term, tend to be associated with lower-than- 
aveiuge increases in state appropriation^ well as with ex- 
penditures in other areas, such as adding support services, pro- 
moting economic development, and increasing public service 
(Wittstruck and Bragg 1988). 

Supporting students with financial aid is a major role of gov- 
ernment in higher education, especially the federal government, 
which is responsible for basic grants (Pell grants), campus- 
based programs, and loans. Government and families have 
shared the burden of covering most of the cost increases in 
higher education; students' self-support has decreased in impor- 
tance (Leslie 1984). Despite threats and attempts to reduce stu- 
dent aid, the volume of student aid has grown every year since 
1980, except in 1982-83, when the amount of student aid 
awarded fell from $18 billion to $16.6 billion (Lanchantin 
1986). Over $20 billion currently is awarded in student aid 
(Evangelauf 1987). 

The rate of growth of student aid has increased nearly 25 
percent since 1980-81; however, after adjusting for inflation, 
the rate of increase dropr .o a 3 percent decline (Lanchantin 
1986). State incentive grants increased faster than inflation and 
more rapidly than all other forms of aid except loans. These 
rates of growth did not keep pace with cost increases in higher 
education, however. Costs rose more rapidly than inflation and 
increased by 26 percent in private universities (adjusted for in- 
flation) and 12 pej ent in public two-year colleges. The real 
growth in Pell grants in the 1980s has been in grants to stu- 
dents attending proprietary schools, where the number of grants 
has virtually doubled. It is also in the proprietary sector, where 
loan default rates are the highest. After disproportionate growth 
in loans to students, the share of aid represented by loans has 
stabilized at about 50 percent. Nearly 80 percent of the total 
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aid awarded in 1975-76 was in grants, however (Lanchantin 
1986). In 1984-85, the share of student aid represented by 
loans surpassed and has continued to surpass the share rep- 
resented by grants (College Entrance Examination Board 1987). 
In 1976-77, about one-third of the college graduates had in- 
curred some loan indebtedness; that percentage rose to 43 per- 
cent in 1984 (Henderson 1987). Only 2 percent of those who 
borrowed had debt burdens in excess of $15,000 when they 
graduated. Average debts for graduate ' 1987 were $6,800 in 
the public sector and $8,680 in private institutions. 

Student aid is subject to continuing debate over effectiveness 
and long-term impact. Proponents of the current approach argue 
that the student aid system allows for the involvement of the 
major parties— government, students, institutions, and the pri- 
vate sector— that each of the parties contributes a share toward 
student aid, that replacing loans with grants, while desirable, is 
not fiscally realistic and would cost upward of $30 billion an- 
nually, and that private investors are able to recover a return on 
their investment in the current system (Fox 1987). Opponents 
argue that the present student aid system has three principal 
weaknesses: Rapidly rising tuition prices have shifted the loan 
burden away from families to students, causing unreasonable 
levels of student debt; the roles of state and federal govern- 
ments are unclear, leaving an imbalanced situation among state 
appropriations, federal student aid, and tuition; anc projected 
student loan burdens will ^ excessive (Atwell 1987). The stu- 
dent aid dilemma is fraughi ,vith both technical and political 
problems: 

The trouble with overhauling the student-aid system is that it 
is plagued not only by a handful of big and obvious prob- 
lems but also by dozens of systemic ones— problems that may 
have less to do with the intent of a law or the adequacy of 
an appropriation than with the way a bureaucracy is struc- 
tured, a regulation is written, a form is composed. Congress 
and the executive branch may intervene from time to time to 
correct some defect that is simply too gross to ig*^ \ But 
the underlying flaws in the system are immune to mere tink- 
ering—and tinkering seems to represent the upper limit of 
what ts politically possible at present (Doyle and Hartle 
1986, p. 34). 



State appropriations 

State governments are the major source of funding for public 
colleges and universities and a lesser, but important, source of 
funding for private higher ed''^..*on institutions. They provide 
substantial support to private colleges and universities through 
subsidization of state scholarship programs and direct appropri- 
ations to private institutions. State governments have . consis- 
tent record of appropriating mo. : money .0 higher education 
each year, but in rate of gam the recent trend has been down- 
ward. During the 1960s, two-year rates of gain were commonly 
40 percent or more, but in the 1970s, rates of gain ranged 
around 20 percent, and in the 1980s, they fell to the teens. A 
30-year low of an 11 percent two-year percentage gain occurred 
in FY 1984 and again in 1988 (Hines 1988b). 

What do these rates of gain portend for state support of 
'"*qher education? While the rates of gain are averages for the 
cr/«.* nation, considerable variation has occurred among re- 
gio'^'j (Hines 1988a). In recent years, the West Coast states and 
six New England states exhibited strong support for higher 
. Jucation, while weak state support occurred in the five Great 
Lakes states and in the Soutl. Central states. The ^^'^st Toast 
states' strong economy has been reflected m consistent support 
for higher education, perhaps excepting two years of relatively 
lower support in Califomia as a result of the effects of Proposi- 
tion 13 and in the lumber-related industries in the Northwest. 
The underlying strength m the economy m that part of the na- 
tion is related to consumer growth, diverse products, and a de- 
mand for higher education services. New England, on the other 
hand, experienced -economic difficulties in the 1970s but by the 
mid-1980s had experienced economic resurgence. In higher ed- 
ucation, this resurgence translated into strong percentages of 
gain, with Maine and New Hampsh^e blading the naMon in 
percentage gains in both 1987 and 1988. 

The Great Lakes and South Central regions, on the other 
hand, experienced continued economic difficulties in the 1980s. 
In higher education, those difficulties resulted in relatively 
weak support for colleges and universities compared to other 
regions of the nation. The Great Lakes region, especially '1: the 
industrialized areas of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, 
has been unable to recover as quickly in moving from smoke- 
stack industries to capitalizing on services, technology, and in- 
formation. Continued depression m the nation's midsection is 
related to demographics chaiacterized by out-migration, rapidly 
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growing minority populations, and economies dominated by in- 
dustries like Oil in the South Central states, wood in the North- 
west, and farming m certain Plains and South Central states. 

The principal difference between strong and weak state sup- 
port of higher education is availability of revenue (Hines 
1988b), which is associated closely with tax capacity, and pub- 
lic support for higher education is related directly to the state of 
the economy (Wittstruck and Bragg 1988). Unlike the federal 
government, states do not engage in deficit financing; rather, 
states constantly struggle with the balance between revenues 
and expenditures. Especially if elementary and secondary edu- 
cation is included, education accounts for the largest expendi- 
ture in most states' budgets. In fact, some observers note that 
in public institutions the real debate is not about tuition costs 
but about declining revenues (Jaschik 1988d). Education no 
longer has the justification of growth in enrollments to support 
increases in state appropriations, however, except for selected 
states in the Sunbelt. Othti services— corrections, mental 
health, welfare, for example— are experiencing large increases 
in demand. States with a larger tax capacity and the willingness 
to levy taxes when necessary tend to be those states making 
larger commitments to higher education, as measured by state 
tax support. 

While tax capacity and states' willingness to increase support 
are critical considerations in financing higher education, evi- 
dence suggests that the relationship beu^veen trends in state ap- 
propriations ?nd trends in student enrollments is breaking down 
(Leslie and Ramey 1986). The traditional relationship— an in- 
crease in enrollment brought about an increase in appropria- 
tions, especially in states using funding formulas— has weak- 
ened m recent years, more because of political factors than 
because of economic factors. For example, states using formu- 
las and experiencing growing enrollments may be providing 
smaller increments for increases in enrollments, and states'with- 
oiit formulas are not penalizing campuses losing enroMments. The 
combined effect of these decisions has been to weaken the rela- 
tionship between enrollments and appropriations. 

Given the political winds of the day, the institution that re- 
duces enrollments in a well-puhlicized quest for quality prob- 
ably will gain a superior financial position over the college 
that continues to pursue quantity^ unless substantial tuition 
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incfmses can be sustained or new entollment-dnven revenue 
sources can be pnmd (Leslie and Ramey 1986, pp, 18-19). 

Innovations in state support 

Traditionally, states have used one or a combination of three 
approaches to higher education budgeting (Pickens 1986): pro- 
viding dollars per student, usually adjusted anriually by the cost 
of living; **incremental financing," whereby states negotiate a 
final budget with institutions based on such considerations as 
proposed new programs and special institution:^l circumstances; 
and aid formulas, some more complex than others, using his- 
torical costs anil amounts predicated on such factors as techni- 
cal programs, minority students, and program mix (institutions 
with large graduate enrollments have higher unit costs). 

Now, however, states are moving away from traditional ap- 
proaches to budgeting. Increasingly, states' approaches to bud- 
geting, including those uot i elated to budgetary formulas, are 
changed. Examples of budget innovations not related to formu- 
las include those related to improving quality, such as adjusting 
formulas for different instructional programs and creating new 
funding categories for programs like remedial education, fac- 
ulty development, teacher retraining, student access, or acquisi- 
tion of research equipment (Caruthers ' nd Marks 19»8). States 
are making these changes for a variety of reasons. Existing de- 
mands—not only from higher education, but also from elemen- 
tary and secondary education and othc , state services from 
pnsons to motor vehicles— on available state funds have out- 
paced available revenue. The 1980s have been characterized as 
a decade of cons^'JeraLIe vaiiation in states' support of higher 
education as a result of wide fluctuations in the states' eco- 
nomic health and their capacity to raise taxes. In some states, 
worsening economic conditions may require reductions in sup- 
port of higher education, and when that case occurs, institu- 
tions rely more on revenue from student tuition, fund-raising 
activities of all types, including alumni and corporate giving, 
and revenue from auxiliary enterprises, sales, and services. 
While none of these financing devices can substitute for a base 
budget, their contribution to an institution's overall financial 
health can make the difference between a moderately optimistic 
picture and a fiscally bleak one. 

States have responded to new fiscal realities with a variety of 
approaches to funding higher education (D, Jones 1984). Ini- 
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tially, states usually focus on what is termed "the multipurpose 
component" to reduce or eliminate special-purpose funding for 
specific programs. In some cases, doing so may mean reduced 
funding for politically popular programs like engineering or 
access for minorities. Or states may choose to use multiyear 
enrollment averages, labeled ''buffering," to smooth a precipi- 
tous drop in enrollments in a single year. * 'Decoupling" is 
another technique: Funding shifts from enrollment to program 
to remove enrollment as a source of reductions in funding. An- 
other approach is "marginal costing," in which the effect of a 
decline in enrollments is mitigated by the reduction of fewer 
resources than would be the case with a linear funding formula 
that ignores the concept of marginal costs. Still another ap- 
proach divides costs into fixed and variable, attempting to iden- 
tify the "core" of the institution as the area of fixed costs that 
must be maintained. 

Finally, an area of increasing importance encompasses mea- 
sures of outcome, performance criteria, and competitive grants. 
Two budgetary strategies have emerged that are used io pro- 
mote excellence and quality in higher education (California 
Postsecondary Education Commission 1987). One is to link 
levels of appropriation to measurable outcomes, thus making 
funding contingent on demonstrated results. This strategy is ex- 
emplified by the Tennessee Performance Funding Program, an 
effort to define performance objectives and to develop measures 
that are part of the formula budgeting process in Tennessee 
(Folger 1983). The Tennessee Higher Education Commission 
uses six criteria to incorporate variables in outcomes into the 
budgeting process: the percentage of program^ eligible for ac- 
creditation that are actually granted accreditation, the percent- 
age of programs that complete peer review, the percentage of 
programs that administer a comprehensive examination to ma- 
jors, the value added in general education as measured by stu- 
dents' scores on the American College Testing Service's 
COMP test, demonstrated improvement in campus programs 
and services as measured by such things as surveys, and imple- 
mentation of a campuswide plan for improving instruction. 

The other funding strategy is oriented toward institutional 
practices. States set aside funds to encourage desirable institu- 
tional behavior in such areas as improvement of academic pro- 
grams, faculty development, or student services. One example 
IS the creation of a Fund for Excellence in Virginia, in which 
institutions compete for grants to improve quality in higher 
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education. Between 1984 and 19%, 23 such projects were 
funded, including nine at community colleges, A specific ex- 
ample is a program to improve students' writing skills th»-ough 
the use of computers. 

Another illustration of incentive funuing is New Jersey's use 
of challenge and competitive grants as mechanisms to add in- 
centives to the basic approach to funding higher education, 
which had been based on a formula (Wallace 1987). Challenge 
grants wf e awarded to campuses formulating a muitiyear plan 
to cl" or enhance mission v/ith value-added assessments and 
bro ,ned computer use, for example. Competitive grants were 
used to encourage entrepreneurship in such fields as high tech- 
nology, humanities, foreign languages, and international educa- 
tion. Approximately $40 million was added to the budget over 
four fiscal years because of the competitive grants. 

Another case study in state leadership is Ohio's experience in 
its funding plans to increase the quality of educational perfor- 
mance (Skinner and Tafel 1986). This multifaceted effort, tar- 
geted toward increasing research productivity and enhancing 
quality in undergraduate instruction, included grants for com- 
munity colleges, universities, and funds. An institution-based, 
statewide advisory committee determined excellence, and a 
competitive process for identifying high-quality academic pro- 
grams was developed using external reviewers. Nonrenewable 
enrichment grants of $75,000 to $200,000 vvere awarded for 
such things as a tutorial college, materials development, com- 
puter purchases, and resource centers. 

College savings and prepayment plans 
Concerns about raoidly rising college costs and families' ability 
to pay led, in the mid-1980s, to a number of initiatives de- 
signed to encourage families to prepare financially for meeting 
the costs of college while their children are still young. As tui- 
tion prices kept rising faster than inflation, personal savings 
rates declined more than 50 percent in recent years (Anderson 
1988), and families find it difficult to save for college for at 
least two reasons. First, the existing tax system encourages 
consumption but discourages saving because interest, divi- 
dends, and capital gains are subject to income tax. Second, 
attractive ir ^^estment opportunities for families are lacking be- 
cause existing investments, such as bank accounts, bonds, and 
certificates of deposit, attempt to keep pace with inflation but 
do not yield strong returns after taxes. 
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Currently, a number of colleges have instituted savings 
plans. In 1988, Illinois initiated tax-exempt zero-coupon bonds. 
While attractive as a tax shelter, the costs of underwriting were 
higher thoi expected, and the state will have to pay supplemen- 
tal interest payments if the bonds are used savings for col- 
lege costs. The convenience and tax advar age of these bonds 
may be outweighed by the fact that tax-exempt bonds barely 
have kept up with inflation over the past 50 years (Anderson 
1988). New York is considering a Regents College Savings 
Fund that would be similar to the state-based IRA-type account 
that New York initiated in the 1970s, Anticipated public costs 
will be considerable; they include a guaranteed minimum yield 
of up to 14 percent for low-income savers, deductions from the 
state income tax, a matching contribution from the state, and 
exemption from state tax. Kentucky is considering a tax- 
advantaged savings plan that would provide a higher rate of re- 
turn than municipal bonds. National legislation was introduced 
to amend the rules for EE Savings Bonds. If the bondo were to 
be used for college expenses, taxpayers would be able to avoid 
tax liability on the accrued interest. Another plan, chartered in 
New Jersey, is the Collegesure Certificate of Deposit, insured 
by the FDIC. This instrument pays a return tied to increases in 
college costs as calculated by the independent College 500 In- 
uex, maintained by the College Board, 

The oldest and best-known of the state tuition prep j.riiu 
plans IS the Michigan Education Trust, initiated in 1986, T ose 
desiring to help finance a child's higher education pay a fixed 
amount to the state in advance of their child's entering college, 
with the goal of ''prepaying" the value of tuition over the pe- 
riod during which the child is enrolled. The potential growth in 
the amount of the initial investment is impressive. At Canisius 
College, for example, parents of a one-year-old child would 
have paid $7,000 in 1986, which would be redeemable for 
$128,000 by 2004 (Jaschik 1988b). A major issue in tuition 
prepayment plans is the potential tax liability, however. In 
1988, the IRS issued a private ruling applying only to the 
Michigan Plan, indicating that interest on the principal would 
not be subject to federal income tax, but the status of other 
state plans was uncertain as of mid-1988. A conference of four 
major associations suggested that parents take a longer-term 
perspective on investments and consider a wider range of in- 
vestment options suitable for families' individual circumstances 
(College Entrance Examination Board 1987), 



A number of problems are associated with tuition prepay- 
ment plans. One concern is the restriction placed on the use of 
the funds; another is potentially unattractive returns on the ini- 
tial investment. While some plans have generous cash-out pro- 
visions, others are structured so that one set of institutions may 
have a competitive advantage over others (Anderson 1988). 
Another problem is the natural tendency for political promises 
to outdistance financial reality. Promising low tuition rates at 
some future point, for instance, may be outweighed by higher- 
than-anticipated tuition prices, causing underfunded college 
costs. Still another is that setting tuition levels higher than ac- 
tual costs may cause prepaid funds to be unable to appreciate 
rapidly enough. Finally, a general lack of portability in these 
tuition prepayment plans may prevent students from attending 
out-of-stat '"r>!leges, thus narrowing choice. 

By the end of 1988, nine states had established prepayment 
plans, but another 14 states had established tuition savings 
plans (AASCU 1988). Tuition prepayment plans also have 
some shortcomings: uncertainty about which agencies will 
make up the shortfall if investment income o. *s not meet need; 
the federal tax ruling on Michigan's Education Trust, which 
subjects a large portion of the investment income to federal tax, 
and the possibility that prepayment plans may benefit higher- 
income families. Savings plans under consideration, on the 
other hand, include a federal savings program allowing parents 
to purchase U.S. Savings Bonds to use for education, with the 
interest on the bonds tax free. If states exempt such programs 
from state income tax^s, the savings plans will become that 
much more attractive. 

Higher Education atid Economic Development 

Of all the policy issues affecting higher education, economic 
development is one of the most prominent and promising for 
creating opportunities for growth, "No two issu'^s carry as 
much combined weight or importance in America today as 
education and economic development" (National Conference 
1986, p. 1). 

A review of the literature identified three themes pertaining 
to higher education and technology: (1) America is perceived 
as losing ground to other industrial nations; (2) fundamental 
changes are occurring in tK^ nature of our economic growth; 
and (3) advanced technology offers future prosperity to higher 
education (Johnson 1984). A special report of the Carnegie 
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Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching identified the ef- 
fectiveness of the United States in the world economy as the 
most visible new demand currently being placed on higher edu- 
cation (Newman 1985a). The relationship between technology 
and higher education is viewed in four areas: (1) linking tech- 
nology with research because of technology's connection to 
fundamental research; (2) technology transfer as a part of the 
more general process of innovation; (3) a connection between 
technology and human rest urces and an expanded role for col- 
leges and universities; and ^4) partnerships and collaborative 
ventures between higher education and business. 

A "common formula," based on states' experiences with 
ways in which education policies are perceived to enhance eco- 
nomic development, is suggested (Tucker 1986). Faculty sala- 
ries at 'he leading engineering school in the state should be 
increased. A high-tech research center linked to the leading re- 
search university or university consortium should be built. State 
leadeis should enable the research center to become a research 
park attracting private firms engaged in high-technology activi- 
ties. The means should be established by which university- 
produced research results can be communicated to potential 
users and private entrepreneurs. Relationships between state 
agencies responsible for employment programs and for voca- 
tional education should be encouraged and improved. Low-cost 
or free vocational training should be offered to firms willing to 
locate in the state (Ti'-ker 1986, p. 3). 

A case study of the contribution of higher education to eco- 
noi. ic development L the state of Washington identified cate- 
gories of initiatives that a state might adopt as a strategy for 
producing benefits from economic development (Zumeta 1987). 
One category deals with customized job training progra in 
higher education institutions, although community colleges al- 
ready are involved in this area. State subsidies can be available 
for ♦raining and retraining employees. A second category is 
campus-based business "incubators" designed to help small 
businesses through the early stages of development. Third, re- 
search parks could be initiated using pi'blic subsidies. Fourth, 
cooperative programs involving universities and mdustries — 
personnel exchanges, student internships, and programs that 
place academics in industrial settings— could be created, using 
state subsidies. Fifth, technical and management assistance pro- 
grams could be bas'^d on campus. Finally, technology trans- 
fer—stimulating the use of research findings and technological 
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developments from academic institutions to commercially usa- 
ble products and processes— could involve campus offices of 
technology transfer. Such campus offices illustrate the relation- 
ship between state subsidy and generation of researtii funds. 
Offices are established or expanded with state incentive funds, 
which are usecJ to stimulate more research involving govern- 
ment and industry. An objective is to attain a favorable ratio 
between research and state funds, often beginning at about a 
1:1 ratio, tren increasing to two, three, and four to one. 

In the literature on reindustrialization, seven critical elements 
emerge as necessary for economic development: transportation, 
finance and legal institutions, energy, communication, capital 
goods and equipment, research and development, and human 
resource>> (Beachler 1985). Research, education, and traming 
are essential to successful economic redevelopment— and higher 
education plays a key role in these areas. 

Partnerships between higher education and business 
Although interest has been renewed in establishing collabora- 
tive arrangements between higher education and business or m- 
dustry, such arrangements are not of recent origin. In 1862, the 
Morrill Act enabled the federal government to establish land- 
grant colleges to improve the economy in agriculture and com- 
merce. More recently, states have implemented a variety of 
programs that promote partnerships between higher education 
rnd business or industry (Spruill 1986). For example, the state 
of Georgia created the Advanced Technology Development 
Center as a way to reduce the exodus of graduating engineers 
from the state. The program provides opportunities for engi- 
neering graduates to set up their own enterprises in the state or 
to join a company based in Georgia. What this and related 
efforts illustrate is the need for states to focus on the develop- 
ment of their own citizens. Another arrangement is the devel- 
opment of research and technology transfer. Well-known 
examples are business-higher education enterprises along Route 
128 outside Boston and the Ben Franklin Partnership in Penn- 
sylvania. Training in entrepreneurship is another form of part- 
nership in which the state encourages higher education to offer 
training programs, while the state provides management assis- 
tance and tax relief. Staler. as information brokers to iden- 
tify industry-related opportunities for research at colleges and 
universities. Finally, states support start-up operations by pro- 
viding seed money or venture capital funds. One specific exam- 
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pie is to have the state employee pension fund invest a portion 
of its assets in a business venture. 

In research and development, higher education and business/ 
industry have developed collaborative arrangements. Advisory 
councils comprised of leaders from business and industry can 
help higher education with decisions on academic programs, 
fund raising, cultural programs, and athletics. Corporations 
sponsor academic, cultural, civic, and athletic events. Person- 
nel from business and industry are used to update, evaluate, 
and revise academic programs. Businesses and industries are a 
prime source of student aid for scholarships, internships, coop- 
erative education, and outreach programs. Corporations can 
piovide critically needed support for university-based research. 
Employees can be trained at colleges and universities. And 
sharing people, equipment, computers, and physical facilities 
offers the potential for collaboration between higher education 
and business/industry (American AssociaMon of State Colleges 
and Universities 1987). 

A cautionary note must be sounded about moving forward 
with such relationships, however. First, before establishing 
these relationships, the participating campus must have estab- 
lished a track record to ensure that institutional policies deal 
with shared research, applied problem solving, and patents 
(Doyle and Brisson 1985). Second, both state government and 
university leaders should candidly assess higher education re- 
sources, the needs of business and industry, and the political 
base of support in the state for collaborative ventures. Third, 
business and industry must be full partners in the arrangement. 
If it is decided to go ahead, the unconditional participation of 
business and industry must deliver more than either could have 
accomplished alone (American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities 1987). 

Not all colleges and universities will be able to establish re- 
lationships with businesses and industries. Institutions exhibit 
some significant diffp-ences in their capability to forge such 
partnerships. The top universities in amount of resources, dem- 
onstrated ability to obtain research dollars, and prestige likely 
will continue **to monopolize a disproportionate share of pres- 
tige and federal research support." In states where higher edu- 
cation s> stems include both prestigious and "nonelite" 
campuses, leading institutions will be able to capture a major 
share of available resources (Slaughter and Silva 1985, p. 301). 
Universities not in the top echelon are in a more volatile posi- 



tion in their ability to compete for available resources. Future 
changes in this nonelite, middle-range sector could take any 
one of a number of directions (Slaughter and Silva 1985). In 
regions of economic decline, emerging institutions could take 
over the function and status o established institutions. Presti- 
gious institutions will attempt, nowever, to maintain their tradi- 
tional alliances; nonelite institutions may have traditions that 
could be activated, such as broadening political bases and in- 
creasing services. A degree of leveling could occur, with pres- 
tigious campuses losing status and lower-status campuses rising 
to meet opportunities. In addition, shifts in the production of 
knowledge and changes in the power of disciplinary and profes- 
sional associations could increase competition between cam- 
puses, programs, and individuals for business and industrial 
opportunities. 



Flexibility 
is the 

watchword in 
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The states' role 

Pursuing economic development has its pitfalls. First, one can- 
not always assume that attracting high-technology industries is 
the desirable way to stimulate economic development. Some 
states are not oriented toward high technok^"^. Second, **the 
high-tech industry of today could be the smokestack industry of 
tomorrow" (Spruill 1986, p. 13). Flexible plans are needed 
that recognize the dynamic nature of economic development. 
Third, bidding wars among localities, states, and regions may 
be wasteful, despite the attraction of short-term gains for those 
who obtain a contract. Finally, while reduction of unemploy- 
ment is one goal of economic development, the causes of un- 
employment are as varied as the cures. 

Flexibility is the watchword in economic development. It fol- 
lows that changing conditions will be encountered more suc- 
cessfully through links between higher education and business/ 
industry. The states' stimulation of economic development can 
take i' number of different approaches (Osborne 1987), includ- 
ing programs promoting technological innovation, filling gaps 
in existing capita! markets, encouraging the growth of new 
businesses, helping manufacturing firms keep up with the latest 
production technologies, moving labor-management relations 
toward cooperation rather than conflict, stimulating exports, 
imprc ing education and training, and including the poor in the 
growth process. Higher education has a potentially major voice 
in all of these approaches, with the possible exception of pro- 
viding financial capital. 
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The National Governors' Association pressed its concerns 
about economic development with a four-part frani'^work, in- 
cluding developing productive workers, creating efficient work- 
places, supporting responsive communities, and implemeniing 
the federal action agenda (National Governors' Association 
1987a). Notmg the connection between education and economic 
development. Governor Clinton of Arkansas wrote: 

As important as it is to prepare our people to succeed in a 
highly competitive world, education alone will not guarantee 
them opportunities. They also need sound economic policies 
to provide good jobs. We plainly have both people problems 
and economic policy problems that must be addressed before 
our efforts in education can hear fidl fruit (National Gover- 
nors' Association 1987a, p. vi). 

Economic development is of fairly recent origin in four-year 
colleges and universities, but community colleges have long- 
standing experience in this area (Jaschik 1986a). The current 
focus is on how and where colleges can assist business and in- 
dustry rather than on the needs of students who seek additional 
training. This emphasis has caused both opportunities and con- 
cerns. Courses are offered in industrial plants and on site, not 
simply on college campuses. Many, if not most, of these 
courses are not offered for credit; thus, they cannot be applied 
toward degrees. As a result, state aid for such purposes may 
be lessened— or nonexistent. Solutions to this dilemma have 
included consideration of changmg state aid formulas for com- 
munity colleges to encourage economic development. Addi- 
tionally, some colleges and even systems have expanded 
institutional missions to include economic development. New 
relationships are bemg formed between governing boards and 
agencies dealing directly with economic developmc 

Effectiveness of economic development efforts 
The desire for economic developmen and the opportunities for 
collaborative relationships with higher education hold promi.se 
to enhance budgets, personnel, and programs for higher educa- 
tion in the foreseeable future. Risks are inherent in these oppor- 
tunities, however. Gains in one area of expansion in an era of 
''level funding" and st:ible budgets may lead to reductions and 
cutbacks in other, "softer" areas of the institution's budget 
(Cordes 1987). These areas might include low-enrollment or 



high-cost programs, programs experiencing temporary difficul- 
ties, or personnel who are not directly connected to activities 
that generate enrollment. 

A fine line exists between training personnel for industry and 
following the institution's basic mission. State support of eco- 
nomic development has been noticeable in smaller four-year 
colleges and in community colleges working with small busi- 
nesses. A match appears to have been made between these 
institutions and small businesses. Jobs are created at a signifi- 
cantly higher rate in small businesses than in larger corpora- 
tions, and with help from campuses, small businesses can 
expand their efforts. Despite this encouraging trend, problems 
occur when business activity causes unfair competition among 
local firms, a situation that has caused friction in a number of 
communities and has led to legislative action in Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania (Jaschik 1986b). Additionally, is- 
sues of autonomy and freedom involving the institution and the 
corporate interest off campus may arise. In such instances, 
preservation of what is perceived to be autonomy may jeopar- 
dize linkages and future opportunities with businesses and in- 
dustries. While such situations are the exception to date, the 
potential for their occurring is ever present. 

Two additional problems with the complexities of higher ed- 
ucation's role in economic development deal with side effects 
and measuring effectiveness. Economic development involves 
activities that can generate s**'^'* effects, such as **a fair amount 
of boosterism and hype" (Ja^^hik 1987m, p. 19). Creating 
jobs, reducing unemployi ^ent, putting people back to work, 
building new companies or rebuilding old ones, and stimulating 
v^conomic activity offer politicians considerable grist for their 
mills. A second problem has to do with measuring the effec- 
tiv»*ness of economic development. While one way to measure 
effe.'Ttiveness is the number of new jobs created, the number of 
new jobs may not be the most accurate indicator of success, 
especially in situations where jobs are created over a long pe- 
riod ot time or in situati. as where the creation of jobs is nei- 
ther the goal nor a representative way to measure the goal. By 
the same token, the lack of new jobs may not indicate ineffec- 
tive programs, but may rati er be the result of the inability or 
the unwillingness of a business to use the innovation. 

The issue of effectiveness presents a continuing concern for 
accountabiliiy involving higher education and the state. With 
substantial investment of state funds in economic development. 
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an accounting will likely be necessary, which concerns some 
observers: 



In each state, politicians, proft ssors, and entrepreneurs have 
visions of creating a new Silicon Valley wiih their efforts- 
which range from additional financing for promising re- 
search, to tax breaks and cheap land for businesses willing 
to locate in the state, to quick and inexpensive job training 
programs for workers. The programs seem to provide some- 
thing for everyone. Political leaders believe the efforts will 
spawn or attract new industries and create new jobs. Indus- 
tries benefit from concentrated research programs that many 
corporations cannot afford to sponsor on their own. Univer- 
sities receive money from both state government and business 
to bolster their research capacities and gain flattering atten- 
tion from state policy makers and industrialists. Increasingly, 
however, questions are being asked about the wisdom of 
some of the economic development efforts (Jaschik 19£5c, 
p. 1). 



A case of success 

Identifying individual examples of effective economic develop- 
ment runs the risk of simplification or overgeneralization. 
Nonetheless, it may be instructive to examine one long- 
standing success story in economic development— the Ben 
Franklin Partnership in Pennsylvania. In the late 1970s, Penn- 
sylvania recognized that it had lost 175,000 manufacturing 
jobs in that decade. It also recognized that higher education 
was jne of its most promising assets. Pennsylvania is one of 
the top three states in the United States in the number of gradu- 
ated engineers. It also has four universities among the top 50 
graduate research universities nc*'onwide. Passed by the Penn- 
sylvania legislature in 1982, the Ben Fran' lln Partnership offers 
challenge grants to university-based projects funded by busi- 
nesses. The partnership is operated through advanced technol- 
ogy centers in four areas of the state. Each center is affiliated 
with a major university or universities. In its initial 42 months 
of operation, the centers generated 4,530 new jobs and 369 
new firms (Jaschik 1987m). In its first four years, the program 
attracted $61.4 million in private venture capital (Osborne 
1987). While observers disagree about the number of jobs ac- 
tually created and the extent to which th:;se jobs provide an ac- 



curate estimate of the program's success, the p^'^'^-'^rslap 
appears to be recognized as . model p'-ogram: 

// is cornpreb^- sive; it is decentralized; it caialyzes signifi- 
cant privat investment in important economic activities; and 
it has mobilized major local players in new m c v^. It is als< 
focused on important targets: the commercialization of re- 
search, transfer of technology from academia to industry^ the 
generation of venture capital, the birth of new firms, and the 
integration of advanced technology into mature industries. 
Its continued success will depend upon the state board's 
ability to resist the constant pressure from the universities to 
use the money for basic research, new buildings, and the 
like (Osborne 1987, p. 33). 

Five principles appeai to he related to successf'M economic 
development: 

1. State governments ai-" mo^t successful when they take 
time to analyze the rcgi"»nal economy thoroughly before 
moving ahead. 

2. The fundamental goal of government should be to change 
the patterns of investment by the private sector, not to 
substitute public for private ; vestment. 

3. The task of building local c .pacity and mobilizing local 
actors is critical. 

4. Government should create comprehensive but decent! "I- 
ized development institutions. 

5. Economic development programs should not jc static 
(Osborne 1987). 

State Support of Private Institutions 

Pri^':;lc colleges and universities' represent just over one-half of 
the total number of highe- education :nstitutions nationwide, 
and they enroll about ore-fifth of the total number of students 
in college (Carnegie Council 1976)— and the figures arc still 
accuiate more than a decade later (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion 1987). The Carnegie Council took a positive view about 
the advantages of a viable private sector: that larger amounts of 

1, The term ^'private'* is used rathe: than independent or nonprofit, and the 
term "publie*' is uset^ rather than government sponsored. Proprietary mstitu- 
tions are not mcluded in private mstitutions in this '^.^^nrt 
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public assistance would be needed in the future, that private in- 
stitutions need to be involved in planning and coordination of 
statewide higher education, and that "state systems [should] be 
planned as a whole" (Carnegie Council 1976, p. 9).' The pri- 
vate sector has been valued for a number of reasons: indepen- 
dence of governance, divcrsit> , long-standing traditions, devo- 
tion to liberal learning, standards of academic freedom, 
attention to aie individual stU(ient, contributions to local cul- 
tural life, provision of student access, and competition with the 
public sector. 

One of the fundamental attributes of American higher educa- 
tion IS having what has been termed an "extraordinarily large" 
private sector compared to the other developed nations of the 
world (Levy 1982). The primary characteristics of the private 
sector include institutions' diversity in size, location, and aca- 
demic programs. Private colleges offer students a broader 
choice of institutions and provide competition with public col- 
leges in values such as quality. These colleges have achieved 
considciable success in attaining campus autonomy (Zumeta 
and Gree ^ 1987). Private colleges account for 96 percent of all 
liberal arts colleges identified by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching in 1987 (Wilensky 1988). These 
considerations, aiong with thv historic strength of the private 
sector in American higher ed »*• n, prompted an identification 
of "cogent reasons for devclo^ ing a study of public policy 
toward private colleges and universities": that retrenchment, 
possibly severe, would face higher education in the 1980s or 
beyond and that institutional contraction should not take p'ace 
only in one sector of b.gher education; that e higher educa- 
tion marketplace could not be relied upon t '»-ect resources in 
t^c best possible way because of a multiti of subsidies and 
govci -^ent interferences; that the capital inv^estment, already 
in placL in the private sector, ^trgued for not expanding the 
public sector without at least exploring the options involving 
the private sector; and that mere than 40 states already had 
public policies for ^hc tmancial support of private colleges 
(Breneman and Finn 1978, p. 7). 

More recently, pub'ic/private relations as an issue of concern 
(Gardnei, Atweli, and Berdahl 1985; Mooney 1987d; Peebles 
l V85b) led the Association of Governing Boards of Universities 
and Colleges to sponsor a national examination of the problera 
by generating case studies in Pennsylvania Illinois, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and New York. They ranged from what Ber- 



dahl described as '*most cordial" to *Meast cordial" relations 
between the public and private sectors, and Berdahl identified a 
number of intersector issues, including increased competition 
for students, especially in states having serious problems with 
enrollment, competition for state dollars in some states, and in 
creased desire by both private and public institutions for private 
giving and philanthropic support. While public/private relations 
in these five states ranged from "excellent" to "openly hos- 
tile," the intersector relationship was strained seriously only in 
New York. Yet the case study noted that a number of efforts 
were under way to effect a possible rapprochement between the 
sectors in New York. More receinly, representatives of the pri- 
vate sector in New York, well as in other states, appeared to 
be taking initiatives to improve relations between the public 
and private sectors (Mooney 1987d). 

Sources of financL'l support 

Tuition and voluntary giving are revenue sources of particular 
importance to private institutions; tuition is the most important 
source of revenue for private colleges and universities. In 
1984-85, tuition accounted for 39 peicent of the revenue in pri- 
vate colleges and universities but only 15 percent in public in- 
stitutions (Wilensky 1988). Tuition price is significantly higher 
in most (but not all) private institutions than in public institu- 
tions. Yec reliance on tuition varies considerably by the type of 
institution. In the mid-1970s, for instance, tuition revenue ac- 
counted for 27 percent of educational and general revenue in 
leading private research universities, whereas the proportion 
was 77 percent in private comprehensive colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Voluntary giving is one of the most important sources of rev- 
enue for private colleges and universities, and it is rapidly in- 
creasing in importance as a ;;ourcc of revenue in the publie 
r^^^ctor. The private sector obtains ?bout 14 percent of its educa- 
tional income from philanthropy, with considerable variability 
among different types of institutions. Some private two-year 
colleges may derive one-fourth of their operating support from 
private giving (Brcncman and Finn 1978) Of the total giving 
to private institutions, including capital bequests, about half 
comes from individuals, the remainder from foundations, cor- 
porations, religious groups, and other sources. 

Other sources of revenue include tax exemption, federal sup- 
port, and state : d. Tax exemption is a significant source of 
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revenue in private and public institutions. Exemption from state 
and local property taxes is an important subsidy to educational 
institutions. It has been estiniated that the potential tax liability 
for the private sector alone would have been over $200 million 
in 1973-74 and certainly would be much higher today (Brene- 
man and Finn 1978). 

Federal support to higher education generally includes stu- 
dent aid, research and development, and categorical grants and 
contracts. By far the largest proportion of federal aid goes to 
students in the form of Pell grants, and it is in this particular 
area where many of the concerns of the 1980s have been fo- 
cused. Each year since 1981, attempts have been made to re- 
duce the amount of federal studer* -^^H, While lobbying by the 
higher education community and others have reduced what 
otherwise would have been larger cuts, the federal share in sup- 
porting higher education has diminished in recent years. 

State aid to the private sector includes aid that goes directly 
to students and to institutions. In the private sector, student aid 
IS the primary means of channeling state funds to institutions, 
while in the public sector institutional appropriations are the 
primary form of state support (Breneman and Finn 1978). Stu- 
dent aid encompasses a number of different types and specific 
programs. Some state student aid is designed only for the pri- 
vate sector, other state student aid can be used at any institu- 
tion in the state, and still other state student aid is portable and 
can be taken tc institutions in other states. Some form of state 
student aid is available to the private sector in all states except 
Nevada and Wyoming (Lapovsky and Allard 1986). Varying 
types of specific aid programs are available: aid to minority 
and disadvantaged students (nine states), loans (20 states), state 
woik study programs (five states), nonneed academic scholar- 
ships (19 states), and categorical grants to students (43 states) 
(Gregory 1984). Clearly, tuition grants based on need are the 
most common and widely available form of state student aid. 
State institutional aid to private colleges pnd universities can in- 
clude several soecfic types: 19 states (in 1982) had contracts 
tor educational services available to private institutions, direct 
grants to students in private colleges were available in 20 
states, and funds became available from the sale of bonds or 
capital construction in 19 states (Gregory 1984). 
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Political influence oj . vate sector 
One of the reasons for tnc considerable amount of student assis- 
tance in the private sector is the influence of private colleges 
and universities in state capitals. In some states, leadership of 
the private sector has been an effective presence in the state 
legislature (Gardner, Atwell, and Berdahl 1985) for many rea- 
sons. Graduates of private colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools, particularly law schools, commonly arc elected 
to legislative positions and work on significant committees. In 
other states, the size of the private sector results in a visible 
presence in the legislature. Enrollment in the private sector var- 
ies across states, however. For example, one-third or more of 
all higher education enrollments in Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and Utr'- is represented by the private sector (Car- 
negie Council 1976;, uut in 25 states, 15 percent or less of the 
state's higher education enrollment in the private sector. 
Ir other situations, private colleges and universities have 
n aggressive and effective at mobilizing grass-roois support 
in cal communities (Recer 1980; Troxicr and Jarrell ^984). 
Despite the pleas by the private sector for increased suppvirt 
from public as well as private 'ourecs, the private sector h,is 
shown resilience in rrccnt years. While 62 private colleges 
closed from 1976 to 1985 and no ^niblic institutions closed dur- 
ing that period, the number oi private institutions increased 
slightly, from 1,569 in J980 to 1,597 in V)^5. and no change 
occurred in the number of public institutions i 1,493) during the 
same period (U.S. Department of Education 1987). Histori- 
cally, private institutions have relied on their own capacities toi 
fund raising and donations from alumni and activate networks 
to increase their presence in st^tc capitals on other issues where 
they needed their point of view represented. Finally, liberal arts 
colleges, well represented by Mie private sector and numerous 
in many states, tend to become involved in local conimup'ly 
affairs and to have locally based netv.i,rks that reach bcyonc 
alumni and parents of students. 

Empirical analysis of the private sector 
A multiyear national study of the relationships between sta'e 
policies and private higher edueatio'.i undertaken by the Higher 
Education Research Institute at UCLA examined ti^c effects of 
state policies on the private sector, changes in enrollment in the 
private sector, and a series of iinaneidl variables. The research 
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included case studies in California, Illinois, Indiana, New 
York, and Texas as well as a survey of state association execu- 
tives in the private sector (responses were received from 19 
states). From 1970 to 1975, state spending on student aid was 
associated positively at a modest level with enrollment in the 
private sector, and direct institutional aid had nn significant re- 
lationship to enrollment in the private sector. No relationships 
involving either student aid or institutional aid were found for 
1975 to 1980, indicating that by the late 1970s the fiscal situa- 
tion was deteriorating somewhat in the private sector. 

The literature commonly contains hypotheses about an al- 
leged positive relationship between increases in student aid and 
tuition increases. Do institutions in fact use the increased avail- 
ability of stucent aid as a rationale for increasing tuition (Bri- 
melow 1987)? Some researchers found no relationship between 
rate of change in student funding ?nd rate of change in average 
tuition at private colleges and universities. In fact, tl ey found 
some negative relationships in more specific institutional 
subgroups during 1973 to 1982, indicating that the availability 
of a\d may actually moderate tuition increases (Zumeta and 
Green 1987). 

Data from both the survey and case studies in this research 
indicate that fiscal difficulties and reductions in the early 1980s 
did negatively affect private institutions **iinancially, academi- 
cally, and probably in terms of the socioeconomic mix of their 
student bodies" (p. 34). Study of the relationship between the 
public and private sectors indicated that more rapid increases in 
tuition in public institutions appeared to help enrollment in the 
private sector, indicating that students are sensitive to tuition 
pricing, especially in less selective institutions. 

At least on the surface, the private aoi fared "consider- 
ably - from the 1970s to the 1980s, as indicated by enroll- 
ments in ine private sector (Zumeta and Green 1987). Yet in 
the 1980s, increasing signs indicated that private colleges and 
universities were suffering under the fiscal strain of cutbacks in 
federal student aid. While the effects of increased tuition i'l the 
public sector likely have a positive effect on enrollment' in the 
private sector, at least m some mstitutions, the effects on the 
private sector of public policy derisions in other areas may be 
nore symbolic than substantive. ' Though it is virtually impos- 
sible to prove definitively, . . . the direct effects of public- 
sector program competition have been considerably less than 



the screams of pain from private campus mterests might indi- 
cate" (p. 38). 

Policy and political differences will continue between public 
and private sectors, becoming more evident and producing 
more conflicts in states with historically larger enrollments in 
the private sector. It may well be in the interests of both public 
and private sectors to discover the areas where cooperative rela- 
tionships can exist. 

A final bidance that we ha\ e kept through most of our his- 
tory is the balance between public and private sectors. This 
accepted difference is unique to these United States because 
Americans do not see the nvo sectors as different. IVe, the 
professionals, are conscious of which college is public and 
which is private, but our fellow citizens really look on us as 
one single system. Not only does the public not see us as 
separate, but the Congress increasingly refuses to also. All 
together we provide a cluster of sennces under different 
roofs but, like medicine or law, as one national system. The 
moment anybody starts to sec us as two warring panics, we 
start to paralyze our public as well as all legislative bodies 
(Heal) 1984, p. 10). 

Summary 

In state finance of higher education, the 1980s have been a pe- 
riod of increasing tuition prices m both private and pubhc 
schools and a relatively flat pattdn of state tax support in most 
states. During the 1980s, sources of revenue for higher educa- 
tion have diversified, including state-level systems of competi- 
tive and challenge grants. Those states experiencing declining 
revenues because '^f lagging economics and inadequate tax 
systems are finding that they are unable to keep up with the 
demands of colleges for greater levels of support. Those in- 
stitutions that are responding to the challenge of meeting state 
needs are finding, however, that they arc able to obtain 'new 
money" for such efforts. Because not all institutions can re- 
spond in this manner, campuses may become differentiated into 
"the haves," with adequate funds for new initiatives, and 'Mhc 
have nots," without sufficient resources to respond to such op- 
portunities. 

Economic development has attained prominence in highei ed- 
ucation. Its ascendancy as an issue of major concern relates U^ 
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perceptions about America's losing its competitive edge to 
other nations, changes in the nature of our economic growth, 
and specific opportunities for growth in higher education. Eco- 
nomic development involves risks: In an era of level funding, 
new money for v.onomic development may mean reductions in 
other areas. 

In some states, support of the private sector is a major policy 
issue. States have recognized the value of private colleges and 
universities. Especially in those states with sizable private sec- 
tors, government ha^ responded with programs of institutional 
and student support. While the viability of the private sector is 
indicated by slight growth in the number cf institutions, the 
sensitivit)^ of state leaders to the needs of the private sector will 
continue to be an area of major concern. 
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This section discusses four policy issues illustrating relation- 
ships between state government and higher education: higher 
education and reform, minorities in higher education, academic 
program review, and the assessment of outcomes. 

Higher Education and Reform 

Reform is change of a basic or structural nature, as opposed to 
innovation, which is smaller in magnitude and more modest. 
Reform has been defined as "planned change in higher educa- 
tion" (Altbach 1980). It was seriously attempted during the 
1960s, but research universities especially remained essentially 
conservative (Kerr 1982). The cu^i^nt wave of educational re- 
form is different, however, in at least three respects. First, it 
was caused by the advent of fundamental questioning about 
higher education by strong external forces, such as governois, 
legislators, and civic leaders (Finn 19843' In contrast, attempts 
at reiorm in the 1960s were precipitated by students' reactions 
to events occurring outside higher education. Second, current 
reform is broad based and involves constituents, especially 
those external to the academy. Third, current reform is linked 
with issues in the larger society— economic development, the 
improvement of quality, and raising productivity (Newman 
1987b). 

The recent attention to defining mission, clar'fying goals, 
and implementing strategic plans is designed to establish a link 
between higher education and the larger society. While excel- 
lence and improved quality are common themes in educational 
reform, varying approaches can be used to attain those goals 
(see table 3, p. 74). Table 3 identifies six approaches to excel- 
lence: political economy, productivity, value-added measures, 
producer-consumer quality, content, and an eclectic approach 
(Morgan and Mitchell 1985). 

Analyses of reform in a number of states help to explain the 
nature of the reform movement. Fifteen state studies of higher 
education found that six areas of universal concern exist: qual- 
ity, mission and function, efficiencys governance, financial 
support, and the relationship between higher education and eco- 
nomic growth (Mangieri and Arnn 1986). While quality has 
been a continuous concern, sta::s define it in different ways: 
Some link quality to student outcomes, »ome to improvement 
in the state's economy, some to academic excellence, and some 
to enhancing quality as a result of unifying the state's higher 
education system. Mission relates to clarifying purpose and to 
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TABLE 3 

SIX PERSPECTIVES ON EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE 



Perspective 

Political economy approach 



ProHnctivity approach 
Value-added approach 



Producer-consumer quality 
approach 

Content approach 



Eclectic approach 



Short Deflnition 

Excellence is measured by how weM 
schools and colleges support and enhance 
the pjlitical and economic strength of the 
nation. 

Excellence is measured by how effi- 
ciently schools and colleges convert m- 
puts into outputs. 

Excellence is measured by how well 
schools and colleges enhance individual 
development. 

Excellence is determined by the quality 
of producers (teachers) and consumers 
(students). 

Excellence is judged by the quality and 
scope of the curriculum. 

Excellence is evaluated on a variety of 
dimensions, including efficiency, effec- 
tiveness, and characteristics of partici- 
pants. 



Representative Reports on Excellence 

Bi'siness-Higher Education Forum, America 's Competi- 
tive Challenge 

Task Force on Education for Economic Growth, Action 
for Excellence 

National Science Board Commission on Precollege Edu- 
cation, Educating Americans for the 21st Century 

Southern Regional Education Board, Meeting the Needs 
for Quality in the South 

John Goodlad, >4 Place Called School 
Theodore Sizer, Horace's Compromise 

Mortimer Adier, The Faideia Proposal 

John Goodlad, A Place Called School 

The College Board, Academic Preparation for College 

Ernest Boyer, High School: A Report on Secondary Edu- 
cation 

National Commission on Excellence in Education, A Na- 
tion at Risk 



Source' Morgan anH Mitchell 1985, p. 313. 
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increasing access to institutions. One perception of efficiency is 
the elimination of duplicate programs. Governance refers to the 
state-level structure for higher education, with two trends 
emerging: states' consideration of a single statewide governing 
structure and a stronger role for state-level leadership agencies. 
Funding involves consideration of needs instead of simply ap- 
plying budgetary formulas, linking programs \Mth the budget, 
and relating the funding of higher education to the fiscal capac- 
ity of the state. 

An analysis of six statewide reports on higher education calls 
attention to areas of common concern— program review, fi- 
nance, and quality initiatives (DiBiasio 1986). An analysis of 
the reform movement in higher education speculates about rea- 
sons for the current emphasis on excellence (Mitchell 1987). 
One interpretation is that striving toward excellence i^ a natural 
response to unfulfilled expectations of higher education .^nd the 
fact that more people are having fewer children, thus changing 
the political base for education. Another view suggests that re- 
form is necessary as the economy adjusts to new demands and 
shifts from an at^ed industrial economy to a service-oriented 
economy. A third interpretation posits that reform serves as a 
device for promoting political careers. 

Reforming structures of state governance 

Reforming governance by altering or changing statewide struc- 
tures for higher education is a recurring theme in the literature. 
The assumption is that structural change will establish the 
mechanism for "^hange in other areas, such ar nance, pro- 
gram, and personnel. More uuen than not, thl^ assumption 
does not hold true, however. ^'There's a temptation to tinker 
with the structure instead of addressing those other issues, and 
states that change their systems for such reasons may find both 
their governance and the underlying problems of the system un- 
resolved'' (Berdahl, quoted in Jaschik 1987d, p. 29). 

DiBiasio's analysis of reforni in higher education in six 
states discovered that a common theme was the issue of cen- 
tralization/decentralization (1986). Interest in centralization 
stemmed from concerns about economic development and im- 
proving quality and the assumed advantage of ccniralizing and 
coordinating those activities at the sta^e level. At the same 
time, a move toward decentralization came from a desire to 
give state higher education systems more flexibility and more 
managerial prerogatives on campus. 
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While concerns tend to be specific to a state and proposed 
solutions need to be oriented to particular needs, some thematic 
continuities in structural changes have been made at the state 
level in higher education in recent years. Five such themes 
have been identified; recognition of the duplication of high-cost 
graduate programs, interinstitutional conflict within a geo- 
graphic area, intense institutional lobbying, proposals affecting 
the status of isolated and small institutions, and a sense that the 
higher education structure has been ineffective in addressing 
policy issues (McGuinness 1986). 

Maximizing a limited resource base is a policy concern of 
recent origin, but it is receiving increased attention in a number 
of states. A sense persists that resources are being spread over 
too many institutions without attention to quality, distinctive- 
ness, and what is termed ''mission differentiation," especially 
in the public sector. A number of states are actively discussing 
downsizing higher education, because doing so presents one 
solution to the problem of insufficient resources and excess 
institutional demand. Another avenue for expressing similar 
concerns pertains to efficiency and program review. One way 
to conserve resources is to eliminate duplicate programs, espe- 
cially in low-enrollment or high-cost areas. Such reductions 
would make campuses less duplicative and more distinctive and 
would reduce demands for resources on the state. Closing insti- 
tutions and entire programs was unthinkable at one time for po- 
litical reasons, especially in the public sector (Mingle and 
Associates 1981), but increasingly, '''vhile [a state] v/ould not 
recommend closings at this time, i juld not want to give 
comfort to those who think that closings may not be necessary 
in the future" (Mangien and Arnn 1986, pp. 37-38). 

In many cases, restructuring governance will not offer the 
solution to the state's problems, "The number one misleading 
point of view advanced by governors, legislators, and higher 
education leaders is that governance is the solution to their 
problems" (McGuinness, quoted in Jaschik 1987d, p. 28). 
Rather, a state needs to learn from what other states have done 
and apply reasoned solutions to state-specific problems: 

• Have a vision of the future of higher education in the state 
and a clear definition of the oustacles to achieving that vi- 
sion, whcthtr they be leadership, resources, governance, 
or other problems. 



• See organizational structure and reorganization as means 
to other policy goals rather than ends in themselves. 

• Examine the total process of higher education policy, not 
just formal structure. 

• Recognize that no perfect system of higher education or 
no single preferred model of structure and organization ex- 
ists (McGuinness 1986). 

Key role for governors 

Many actors have legitimate and important roles in reform of 
higher education, but governors have emerged as the catalysts 
in the :urrent effort. They are uniquely situated at the nexus of 
so '^.any forces impinging on higher education. As such, gover- 
nors are key initiators in much of ^he effort, which is more 
than a fad and appears to be "a bona fide populist reform 
movement" (Finn 1984b, p. 17). 

Educational policy making has become more political than 
technical It is clear that the atmosphere has shifted and is 
now one in which state and federal political policy makers 
feel (hat education is too important to be left solely to the 
educators (Peebles 1985a, p. 10). 

Governors tend to focus on results, an orientation that is an 
excellent match for states to concentrate on economic develop- 
ment and creation of jobs. In a sense, this time is ideal for 
bringing the link between education and politics into focus, 
perhaps with resulting benefits for higher education. When 
political leaders deal with education, Ihey are expressing their 
values in terms of choices about resources. Generating and al- 
locating resources brings the political process in^o view (Brade- 
mas 1987). As chief executives, governors now serve as a link 
between politics and education. This link cannot be 'gnored, 
because if educators talk only to themselves, educational re- 
form will be shoit-lived. It is the political leader who will 
transform the reform of education into public policy (Phil- 
lips 1985). 

ne states* interest in teacher education 
The involvement of higher education in teacher training is mul- 
tifaceted, as is the more general concern about education at all 
levels, including the public schools. Higher education provides 
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preservice training for teachers and administrators, in-service 
tiaining on campus and in the schools, supervision for prospec- 
tive teachers, and research and scholarship involving schools. 
Of central concern to colleges and universities is the quality of 
the classroom teacher. Education will be only as effective as 
the teachers themselves (Magrath, Egbert, and Associates 
1987). It is not surprising that the Carnegie Forum on Edu- 
cation and the Economy expressed grave concerns about the 
fact that after years of surplus teachers, jobs and job seekers in 
education were roughly in balance in 1985. Until 1995, hovv 
ever, more positions will be available than teachers (Carnegie 
Forum 19r)0). 

After /I Nation at Risk called national attention to the "rising 
tide of mediocrity' in the public schools, a spate of repOnj 
dealt with teaching, learning, and educational institutions at all 
levels. In 1988, the Secretary of Education noted that educa- 
tional reform is a two-step process id that we now must "ex- 
ert the will and demonstrate the resolve to overcome the 
obstacles that block reform" (Bennett 1988, p. 51). Eight 
points are common to the reports: 

1. Progress has been made in improving education, but a 
second round of reform is needed. 

2. Educational policy must improve the conditions for learn- 
ing and teaching, thu^ enabling learning to occur. 

3. Educational improvement gives cause for optimism be- 
cause educators realize what needs to be done. 

4. Teaching should become more professionalized. 

5. Money is important, but so are attitudes, climate, rela- 
tionships, and community support. 

6. Real educational reform will be local in focus because 
learning is very much an individual act. 

7. More collaboration is needed within education as well as 
beyond to include pare ts, legislators, governors, and the 
community. 

8. Educators must take new steps to address the special 
needs of minorities (Green 1987). 

Three larger issues, described as "unsettled points," came 
out of these reports (Green 1987). First, the reports generally 
call for more confidence in teachers, principals, schools, and 
school districts, yet they recommend that states be ready to in- 
tervene when efforts miss the mark. A primary concern in this 



aiea is the matter of decentralizing authority. The reports seem 
to recognize that education will not be improved **by govern- 
ment decree," but the beliefs about the results are tempered by 
the fear of what will occur if reforms do not work. A second 
unsettled issue pertains to **helping versus judging" (p. 12). 
Authorities outside education are willing to be helpful in im- 
proving education, yet at the same t'me they (especially gover- 
nors) want to have tangible results as soon as possible in such 
areas as higher test scores, more peaceful school environments, 
and more positive attitudes about schools. The issue of assess- 
ment remains unsettled, especially regarding who should judge 
results and how. The third concern deals with leadership versus 
collaboration. Governors, as noted earlier, need to be involved 
in educational reform, but ambiguity exists as to exactly how, 
where, and when they should be involved. Simple calls for 
leadership and for collaboration without clarifying these issues 
is unsettling. 

Despite desires to the contrary, the teaching profession has 
continued to remain as a stepchild to other academic fields: 

Higher education has exploited teacher education for its own 
interests, while granting it low status, misplacing it organi- 
zationally and programmatically, and seriously underfinanc- 
ing it. Even the vigorous development effort of the last 10 
years has not produced much change; teacher education still 
sits on the academic street comer, tin cup in hand, begging 
for the capital to market its product (Howsam 1976, p. 57). 

Concerns continue over the status of the teaching profession. 
Not only has the academic ability of students intending to be- 
come teachers declined, as measured by SAT scores from 1973 
through 1981: The scores of students planning to major in edu- 
cation have declined more steeply than the scores of other stu- 
dents (Darling-Hammond 1984). The attrition rates of teachers 
have increased considerably in recent years. The qualifications 
of newly hired teachers, especially in mathematics and science, 
indicate that more than half are not certifiable in subjects they 
are assigned to teach. Beginning salaries for teachers continue 
to lag behind many other occupations. Perhaps most distressing 
is the fact that the proportion of teachers who report that they 
would not enter teaching if they had it to do over again has 
increased significantly, indicating that their dissatisfaction has 
increased. The changing role of women in American society 
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continues to have an effect on the status of the teaching profes- 
sion. Tlie teaching profession can be enhanced because of the 
women's movement (Sedlak and Schlossman 1986), but an in- 
creasing number of women who are qualified to teach are seek- 
ing positions outside teaching to make higher salaries. 

Interest in educational reform continues unabated (Academy 
for Educational Development 1985), but it is clear that specific 
provisions for improving the quality of teachers must involve 
collaborative efforts between those inside the schools and those 
external to teaching, including governors. These continuing 
concerns prompted the Education Commission of the States to 
identify, as part of its three-year plan for 1987 to 1990, "the 
momentum of reform" as one of five major forces that will 
shaoc educational policy. As top priority issues, the commis- 
sion focused on change, restructuring schools, and the leader- 
ship required for educational progress. State policies need to be 
created that can empower teachers in decision making, enhance 
the learning environment for a broader range of students, and 
improve the curriculum to raise literacy. Restructuring options 
needs to be considered to facilitate accomplishment of these 
goals. School funding must be viewed lelative to these options 
for restructuring. School leadership musr go beyond a narrow 
concept of management. A grcate. number of minorities must 
enter teaching (Education Commission i987b). 

Collaborative partnerships 

One of the issues emerging from educational reform is the 
desirability of collaborative efforts involving those who are 
working toward mutually agreeable ends. The Education Com- 
mission of the States, in the 1987 meeting of its Steering Com- 
mittee, observed that both incentives and collaborative 
partnerships are underused in educational reform. Such incen- 
tives and partnerships include state-local collaboration, joint 
legislative committees, partnerships between schools and col- 
leges to implement retorm in the classroom and to improve 
teacher education, school/college commissions to improve the 
articulation between high school graduation and college atten- 
dance, partnerships designed to build integrated data bases, and 
interagency task forces that can avoid duplication and reduce 
waste in providing services. 

In particular, collaborative partnerships are needed between 
public secondary schools and higher education institutions. 
While these partnerships may focus on teacher training, they 



can reach beyond to span a broad range of concerns about edu- 
cating people of all ages (Lederman 1987). 

A successful collaborative partn;.rship was the Westchester 
School Partnership at the State University of New York-Pur- 
chase (Gross 1988). The partnership began in 1983 with a five- 
year funded effort supported by the American Can Company 
involving 11 school districts and college administrators. The 
metaphor of a wheel was used to describe the partnership, with 
colleges at the hub providing a source of continued support, 
public schools as the spokes, and other organizations, such as 
businesses or research institutes, as temporary partners. One of 
the partnership's special features was its major projects in 
math/science, leadership development, secondary school guid- 
aiice, economic education, and summer institutes for elemen- 
tary teachers. 

Minorities in Higher Education 

The issue of minorities is easy to define, but agreeing on 
causes and implementing solutions is extremely difficult. The 
issue is clear: Minorities are insufficiently represented in num- 
ber and percentage in higher education. "After a short burst of 
progress in the 1970s, there has been little or no recent prog- 
ress in entering into programs of higher education that lead to 
the professional and managerial life of the nation" (Newman 
1985a, p. 89). The Commission on Minority Participation in 
Education and American Life, a joint project of the American 
Council on Educaiion and the Education Commission of the 
States, warned that "America is moving backward ... in ef- 
forts to achieve full participation of minority citizens in the life 
and prosperity of the nation" (Collison 1988, p. 1). 

Minorities are underrepresented in higher education, and 
moreover, their numbers are decreasing, especially blacks. In 
1976, blacks represented 9.1 percent of total enrollments in 
higher education, while Hispanics represented 3 percent. By 
1984, these percentages had fallen to 8.7 percent for blacks and 
had risen to 3.8 percent for Hispanics (U.S. Department of Ed- 
ucation 1987, table 131). While the number of Hispanics in 
higher education is increasing by impressive figures in some 
areas, they are still underrepresented. Underrepresentation of 
minorities is especially bad at graduate and professional levels, 
and the problem is worsening. Blacks earned 820 research doc- 
torates in 1986, 27 percent less than the number earned by 
blacks in 1976 (Hirschorn 1988). Blacks and Hispanics are less 
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likely than majority students to enter undergraduate programs at 
universities and four-year liberal arts colleges, undergraduate 
programs in engineering and the sciences, graduate programs 
in business, law, medicine, and Ph.D. programs (Newman 
1985a). 

Ample literature calls attention to the issue of underrepresen- 
tation of minorities. In the early 1980s, two reviews of the lit- 
erature on the subject appeared. Minority Access to Higher 
Education cited the gains made by minorities through the mid- 
1970s, commenting that parity in access to and choice of col- 
lege was being approached, if not achieved, because of govern- 
mental and institutional support (Freer 1981). Admittedly, 
problems existed— some colleges had historically low retention 
rates for minorities, and desegregation elforts in some states 
threatened historically black colleges. The other review of the 
literature revealed how the transition from elite to mass higher 
education in the United States occurred largely because of the 
presence of federal and state governments (Green 1982). The 
federal role in education has been limited and specialized in 
such areas as categorical grants and federal student financial 
aid, and the state role has been targeted to **brick and mortar 
issues during the postwar yp?rs," yet states were responsible 
for expanding access and opportunity after World War II 
(Green 1982, p. 14). 

In 1982, the publication of Minorities in American Higher 
Education culminated a two-year project at the Higher Educa- 
tion Research Institute that was aided by a national commission 
on minorities. Calling attention to the change in mood and di- 
rection of the White House in 1980, the book used lon^»itudinal 
and survey data to analyze the elements associated with the ac- 
cess and attainment of blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and 
American Indians (Astin 1982). It was found that minority stu- 
dents who tended to persist in college were those who per- 
formed relatively well in high school, had positive study habits, 
and had high self-esteem. Living on campus, receiving finan- 
cial aid, and not having to work were other elements associated 
with persistence. Having taken a college preparatory curriculum 
and having high aspirations were significant predictors of satis- 
faction with college. The commission found that governmental 
programs played a key role in minorities' access to higher edu- 
cation, and despite the federal government's ^^overshadowing 
the primacy of the states' role and responsibility for higher edu- 
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cation. . .the states remain the senior partner in higher educa- 
tion" (Astin 1982, p. 128). 

Demographic and econoMic conditions 
The pool of traditional college-age students (18- to 24-year- 
olds) is now contracting and will continue to do so until about 
1998, when the influence of the **baby boom echo" will be 
felt in higher education (State Higher Education Executive Offi- 
cers 1987a). During the coming years of decline in enrollment 
of traditional students, minorities will be represented in grow- 
ing numbers because of higher birth rates and immigration. Mi- 
norities currently represent 21 percent of the U.S. population 
but only 17 percent of the total college enrollment, however. 
Growth in minorities will be greatest in the South, followed by 
the Midwest, Northeast, and West. By 1990 in Texas, for ex- 
ample, over 45 percent of the children born will be minority, 
and 45 years later, fewer than half of Texans will be non- 
Hispanic whites (p. 7). The transition of America's economy 
from a manufacturing base to technology and services is under 
way, and by 2000, 90 percent of the 18 million new jobs will 
be in service industries (p. 9). Education, including higher edu- 
cation, is expected to be of great importance to job seekers, 
who will need advanced skills as well as the flexibility to take 
advantage of retraining and relocation. 

The minority gap in access and completion 

Just when opportunities exist and minorities are in demand (al- 
beit in some fields more than in others), the gap between what 
is and what should be for minorities has become prominent 
(SHEEO 1987b). Minorities are underrepresented in higher ed- 
ucation generally— but especially in four-year institutions. Mi- 
nority enrollment in many (but not ail) community colleges 
approximates their proportional representation in the popula- 
tion. Minorities are more likely to attend public than private 
institutions. American Indian and Hispanic enrollments are con- 
centrated in two-yea; institutions, with Hispanics representing 8 
percent of the 18- to 24-year-olds but only 5 percent of under- 
graduates. College enrollment among blacks peaked in 1980 
and has declined substantially thereafter. Since 1980, only six 
states showed increases in college enrollments among blacks at 
both two-year and four-year institutions. High school gradua- 
tion rates have increased for minorities in recent years, but the 
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proportion of minonties enroMing in college has declined. The 
decline in the college-going rate is especially evident among 
young black men: From 1980 to 1984, the number of black 
men enrolled in higher education dropped 25,000 to 368,000. 

The completion rate of minority students is even more alarm- 
ing. From 1976 to 1984, the number of black college graduates 
droppea more than 10 percent, from 26,000 to 23,000 (Colli- 
son 1987). Current completion rates for whites is 59 percent, 
compared to 42 percent for blacks, 31 percent for Hispanics, 
and 39 percent for Native Americans (SHEEO 1987b, p. 18). 

Complex causes to a dilemma 

The causes for disparities in minority access and achievement 
are complex and have to do with socioeconomic conditions, 
psychological and cultural factors, and educational factors. His- 
torically high levels of poverty among minorities, coupled with 
more recent increases in minority unemployment, have taken 
heavy tolls in minority communities. In 1982, the median in- 
come of blacks and hispanics co' ^ared to whites was at the 
lowest point since 1972. In 1984, three times as many blacks 
were below the poverty level compared proportionally with 
whites, wi*h nearly as much reported for Hispanics (SHEEO 
1987b, p. 21). 

Cultural and psychological factors influence the educational 
attainment of minorities. Isolation from mainstream role models 
can be a powerfully negative influence on educational aspira- 
tions and attainment. In one study, having attended an inte- 
grated high school was pos'tively associated with persistence in 
college, and having attended a predominately black high school 
was negatively associated with undergraduate g/ade point aver- 
age (Astin 1982). Attitudes found on campuses reflect those of 
the larger community. Consequently, in the mid-1980s racial 
incidents in New York City and Philadelphia portended an un- 
certain future for race relations on many campuses. Recently, a 
number of protests have occurred on college and university 
campuses over the low percentage of minorities enrolled as 
well as declining rates of attendance by minorities. 

Educational factors contribute to minorities' access and at- 
tainment. If the quality of the student's academic preparation at 
the time of college entry is the most criucal consideration, then 
a number of secondary school factors are especially important. 
The strength of the academic program in high school and 
whether or not the student took college preparatory courses, the 
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level ot achievement in high school grades (found to be the sin- 
gle most important predictor of college GPA), aptitude test 
scores, the student's study habits, and availability of tutoring 
are contributing factors to reaching college. The educational en- 
vironment of the college, quality of instruction, financial re- 
sources if needed, co 'nseling, and support services all affect 
minority students' capacities for college-level work. 

The common wisdom about reasons for the declining college 
attendance of blacks is in error (Arbeiter 1987). Incorrect as- 
sumptions have to do with changes in the structure of black 
families, a higher death rate among black teenagers, more 
black youths in prison, higher drug arrest rates for blacks, and 
a high birth rate among black women, thus keeping them out of 
college. The real reasons blacks are not going to college, ac- 
cording to Arbeiter, are that blacks increasingly have chosen to 
enter the armed services, to work directly in business and in- 
dustry, or to complete their education in noncollegiate postsec- 
ondary schooU (1987, p. 16). 

The leadership of the states 

In reviewing the calls for reform of higher education, state 
higher education executive officers identified institutional roles 
and mission, assessment, collaboration between schools and 
colleges, and minority students' achievements as four of the 
most critical policy issues. One of the task forces appointed to 
examine each topic dealt with achievements of minority stu- 
dents. The plan included specific steps (SHEEO 1987c). 
SHEEOs should establish achievement of minority students as a 
preeminent concern for higher education. Government must as- 
sist in removing economic barriers to college attendance. An 
institutional planning and reporting process should be put into 
place to improve minority students' access and achievement. 
Resources should be found to support minority-related program- 
ming. Higher and elementary/secondary education should all be 
involved when it comes to minority concerns. Institutions 
should use broader and more effective means of assessing stu- 
dents for admission. Opportunities should be available for 
minority students at both two-year and four-year schools. In- 
stitutional programming should help minority students function 
more effectively within the institution as well as adapting the 
institution to the environment. Racial and ethnic diversity 
should be promoted in professional ranks. Information should 
be disseminated widely about opportunities in higher education 
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for minority students. The SHEEO plan is especially important 
because it illustrates the manner in which state leaders have 
stepped into the gap caused by the lack of leadership at the fed- 
eral level. State leaders have "the leverage t , bring about 
change, the perspective to ensure that priorities accord with re- 
gional conditions, and can encourage the partnerships needed to 
deal with th ssue effectively" (Yavorsky 1988, p. 67). 

A 1987 survey of SHEEOs cospon sored by the Education 
Commission of the States identified six common strategies that 
•^.tate governments have implemented to improve minority par- 
ticipation (Callan 1988). Outreach efforts to schools have used 
college resources to strengthen the preparation and motivation 
of low-income and disadvantaged students for college. Gradu- 
ate and :>rofessional schools have increased minority participa- 
tion rates by targeting selected juniors in high school for later 
entry to graduate and professional schools. Many states have 
new services designed to improve the retention of minority stu- 
dents, f^uch as support services, developmental courses, career 
planning, and psychological counseling. Precollege academic 
programs strengthen the basic skills and preparation in content 
of disadvantaged high school students. Financial aid is directed 
to students based on need and to faculty to increase the number 
of minority teachers in colleges and universities. 

While state leadership is needed to improve both the access 
and the retention of minorities in higher education, the ap- 
proach must involve an effort by the entire institution. Frag- 
mented approaches will lead to incomplete solutions; a "seam- 
less fabric of efforts [is needed], extending over the entire insti- 
tution" (Richardson, quoted in Jasciiik 1987g, p. 31). Research 
completed at the National Center for Postsecondary Governance 
and Finance focused on 10 majority institutions that achieved 
success in retaining and graduating minority students (Richard- 
son and Skinner 1988). The research identified profiles of suc- 
cess based on a match between students' characteristics and 
institutional strategies. One profile included students for whom 
expectations were high, support was adequate, and self- 
confidence was evident. Another profile included frequently 
first-generation college students who had adequate motivation 
\ju{ needed extra support. A third profile was of students who 
were adequately prepared for college but lacked direction. The 
final profile was students who persisted "against the odds," 
often completing uleir education later as adults. Institutions 
have an obligation to expand opportunities for minorities, and 
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when minorities succeed, it may be traced to the institution's 
accepting responsibility and improvin^j its environment through 
adaptation as well as improving the preparation of students 
(Richardson and Skinner 1988). 

Special effort is needed to increase opportunities for minori- 
ties in teaching. In particular, improvement is needed in remu- 
neration, autonomy, and career opportunities at all level*.. Such 
efforts will increase the rewards v.f teaching, which 'vlil make 
the profession more attractive to minorities (Hatton 1988), 
While the interest of freshmen in teaching careers has increased 
markedly— from a low of 4.7 percent in 1982 to 8.1 percent m 
fall 1987 (Cooperative Institutional Research Program 1987)— 
ihr decrease in the percentage of minorities enrolled in colleges 
and universities is not an optimistic sign. 

Program Review in Higher Education 

Academic program review is one of the most prominent issues 
in American higher education (Conrad and Wilson 1985). Pro- 
gram review has been defined as a subset of program evalua- 
tion, dealing only with evaluating existing programs, while 
program evaluation deals with existing and new programs 
(Conrad and Wilson 1985). Program evaluation, including ac- 
creditation, was an activity established in the latter part of the 
19th century. It has grown significantly in this century to in- 
clude voluntary evaluation by regional accrediting associations 
and by specialized disciplinary and professional organizations, 
as well as program review by governmental bodies. While aca- 
demic program review was not used in the early days of state 
higher education agencies, program review has come into 
prominence since midcentury as one of four principal functions 
of statewide boards (along with budgeting, planning, and policy 
analysis) (Glenny 1985), 

Program review can be conceptualized as a part of program 
evaluation, which is viewed as part of a total system of evalua- 
tion of institutions of higher education. A three-part conceptual 
scheme of institutional evaluation includes state institutional li- 
censing, regional institutional accreditation, and mstitution- 
initiated evaluation and planning systems (Kells 1986). States' 
licensing and review function involves program review in prep- 
aration for the initial registration of an academic program with 
the state, licensure of the professions, and peric^dic review of 
academic programs. This procedure is coordinated either by an 
institution or by a system as part of academic program plan- 
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ning. Accreditation is voluntary and cyclical, usually occurring 
on a five- or a ten-year basis. Institution-initiated evaluation in- 
cludes four areas: state or national testing of graduates of 
professional fields, specialized accreditation of programs, state- 
mandated program review*;, and institutional reviews of aca- 
demic programs. The latter two types of evaluation often are 
coordinated cooperatively by the state, usually through the «*ate 
higher education agency and the institution. "While state ef- 
forts are being enhanced as the external climate becomes more 
restrictive, the long-term inclination continues to be toward in- 
creased formalized, external, nongovernmental, and local insti- 
tutional efforts and responsibility" (Kells 1986, p. 145). A 
cautionary note seems in order, however: "Looking to the fu- 
ture, it seems clear that the police powers of government can- 
not be turned over to voluntary associations" (Harcleroad 
1980, p. 6). 



The current status of program review 

The impetus for academic program review came about as a re- 
sult of federally initiated review of academic vocational pro- 
grams in community colle^^cs and a result of the concerns about 
quality and cost in doctoral programs in universities (Barak 
1986). From the 1960s to the 1970s, the purpose of program 
review shifted from internal assessment by faculty to reviews 
involving persons external to the campus when decisions about 
priorities for planning and allocating resources were necessary. 
Academic program review as currently undertaken has six out- 
standing characteristics: 



L Program review is widely used, in part because of pres- 
sures for accountability and the initiatives of state higher 
education agencies in reviewing academic programs. 

2. Program reviews now are comprehensive, encompassing 
undergraduate programs and cocurricular areas such as 
continuing education and student services. 

3. The criteria for program review are numerous, complex, 
and comprehensive, and the process is much more sys- 
tematic than it once was. 

4. The purpose for program review has changed from forma- 
tive to summative, from generating information to making 
judgments. 

5. Program review now is related more closely to the institu- 
tional decision-making process. 
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6. Attitudes about program review have changed because 
program reviev/ is monitored more closely since it be- 
came more important (Barak 1986). 

Cf interest to this report is the relationship between state and 
campus in program review. Il is a collaborative relationship, 
especially in the selection of reviewers and the determination of 
the purpose and scope of the review. In the case of external 
reviewers and external reviews, institutional officials often con- 
sult with staffers from the state higher education agency regard- 
ing the identification of reviewers, their credentials and experi- 
ence, and their suitability for the specific review. As to the 
approach used in program review, any number of alternative 
models are available, among them the following four: 

1. The goal-based model, where program goals are identified 
and data are generated to assess the congruence between 
ends (goals) and means (current program characteristics) 

2. The responsive model, which can measure unanticipated 
consequences and side effects and compare tl.cm with 
program activities. 

3. The decision n;?king model, where information is gener- 
ated to examine such areas as context, input, process, and 
product 

4. Connoisseurship, where external experts serve as critics 
for a program (Conrad and Wilson 1985). 

The multiple purposes of program review 
Program reviews have multiple purposes, perhaps serving to as- 
sess a program's productivity, lo identify ways to improve 
quality, to ensure appropriate use of resources, lo determine ef- 
fectiveness, to serve as an aid to planning, or to satisfy require- 
ments of the state higher education agency (Conrad and Wilson 
1985). They can be initiated in instances of duplicated pro- 
grams, questionable quality, a job market with excess demand, 
high-cost programs, and imbalances between such things as 
public opinion and perceived need (Melchiori 1982). 

A key issue is whether campus and state purposes are com- 
patible—and it is a difficult question that can be answered only 
when both the state agency and the campus are forthright about 
the purpose of evaluation and they make a joint decision about 
which approach to take, which variables to include, and which 
process to select. For instance, a state agency might believe 
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that program review is necessary to examine low-demand anvl 
high-cost programs. The campus may be in the middle of a 
review for a purpose different from possible program discon- 
tinuance. A joint decision between the state agency and the 
campus is needed to determine whether or not the current insti- 
tutional evaluation can satisfy the information needs of a 
process that might end in elimination of the program. Before 
initiating program ieview, both campus and state need to agree 
jointly on the purpose and possible outcome. To do otherwise 
may invite political intrusion. 

The purposes and objectives of program review involve both 
state and campus interests. In some areas, the state has a pre- 
dominant interest— perhaps in formulating statewide policies 
and plans and in identifying possible duplication in programs 
across different campuses (Wallhaus 1982), On the other hand, 
campuses have a stake in making decisions about personnel, 
determining curricula, and defming requirements for admission 
and graduation. Both the state and the campus have a joint in- 
terest in balancing educational and economic interests, and it is 
in this area where conflict may arise between the state and the 
campus if, for instance, a campus views a program in educa- 
tional terms and the state emphasizes its economic aspects. 

Both the campus and the state have legitimate interests in 
collaborative involvement about the purpose and methods of 
prograiii review. Perhaps the most favorable potential for re- 
ducing conflict between the two sides would lie in each campus 
and state administrative level **sorting out" the focal points of 
review that can be developed most effectively at a particular 
level (Floyd 1983, p. 4). Campuses can take the lead, with the 
state functioning in a supporting role when the purpose of the 
review is to iPiprove program quality or to develop new alter- 
natives; the Slate's leadership is needed when the purpose is to 
deal primar'iy with issues of planning and resources beyond the 
boundaries of a single campus. While the Sloan Commission 
on pjvernment and Higher Education advised states to arrange 
fur periodic reviews of educational program quality at every 
public college and university using peer review by **highly 
credible and independent" personnel, it was more uncertain 
about whether private institutions should be included in the 
process, envisioning a limited role for the state higher educa- 
tion agency: 

Normally the function of the board would be limited to or- 



dering the review, publishing the report of the peer group, 
and in the case of a clecrly unfavorable report^ recommend- 
ing appropriate action (Sloan Commission 1980, p. 103). 

A more effective relationship should exist between campus 
and state, with government responsible for planning a»;d sup- 
porting the higher education system. The coordinating board 
should have the responsibility for working .iosely with the ac- 
crediting as<^ociation **to evaluate the performance of each cam- 
pus," but the campus's autonomy should be protected: 

In academic matters, the integrity of the campus should be 
fully protected. State officials should not involve themselves 
directly ii the review of academic programs. Rather, they 
should call upon higher learning institutions periodically to 
assess such pro jrams and report their fir dings (Carnegie 
Foundation 1982, p. 81). 

Assessment and Quality: The State's Role 

The two terms ''assessment" and "quality" reflect much of 
the momentum in reform of higher education, which began to 
be affected by the wave of educational reform in elementary 
and secondary education in the mid-1980s. In many respects, 
the reform movement was a critique of problems in higher edu- 
cation—emphasis on elective courses rather than attention to 
the basics, preoccupation with pluralism and diversity, continu- 
ing declines in standardized test scores, and a sense that Amer- 
ica had lost its competitive edge with other nations. Some 
asserted that quality was an elusive concept, that it could not 
be measured, and that it represented different things to different 
students. Quality, specifically the maintaining of the quality of 
educational services, was identified as one of two major chal- 
lenges facing higher education in the 1980s (Floyd 1982). Sev- 
eral principles pertain to quality in higher education: 

L comparisons must be made, they should be made be- 
tween similar types of institutions, at the same level, in 
the same disciplines, and so forth. 

2. Quality assessments must identify program goals and ob- 
jectives and be referenced to them. 

3. Quality assessments must be based on the variety of attri- 
butes, 

4. The meaning of ''quality'" is and should be as varied as 
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the purposes behind an assessment, the measurement cri- 
teria used, and the group or groups conducting the as- 
sessment; herein lie the value and limitations of quality 
assessments. 

J. The teaching-learning function of higher education has 
been virtually ignored in quality assessments. Concep- 
tually and methodologically, the value-added, input- 
environment-output model merits further investigation 
(I^wrence and Green 1980, p. 3). 

Early in the reform, those outside the academy, especially 
governors and state legislators, realized that states with strong 
higher education systems were beginning to move forward with 
economic development, job training, high technology, and 
more revenue from larger tax bases. The relationship, however, 
between external leaders and institutions of higher learning was 
confined to selected areas, such as legislative appropriations, 
capital requests, and student aid. Governors and legislators 
were not as involved in the core academic activities of higher 
education. Assessing quality, however, represented one way for 
governors and legislators to become more involved. According 
to Governor Kean of New Jersey: 

States are interested in higher education for all the same 
reasons they consider secondary education important. Gover- 
nors and legislators are recognizing the fact that a strong 
educational presence is of tremendous benefit to a state *s 
prestige, economy, and quality of life. Then there's the sim- 
ple fact that states pay for most of higher education. Taxpay- 
c s invest very heavily in it, which gives them a strong 
interest (Newman 1985b, p. 13). 

The Governors' 1991 Report on Education listed seven task 
forces organized around critical issues to be explored from 
1986 to 1991 (National Governors' Association 1986). One 
task force, chaired by Governor John Ashcroft of Missouri, fo- 
cused on college quality. In beginning its work, the task force 
noted that learning is assumed to take place in colle ge but that 
many institutions have no way to demonstrate systematically 
that learning has occurred. This task force focused on specific 
ways for demonstrating improvement in learning as well as stu- 
dent outcomes and progranr. effectiveness. Six items were for- 
mulated in an action agenda: (1) Institutions' roles and mis- 
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sions should be defined; (2) the fundamental importance of 
undergraduate education must be emphasized in all institutions; 
(3) systematic assessment programs using multiple measures 
should be implemented to assess undergraduates' learning; (4) 
funding formulas should be adjusted to provide incentives for 
improving students' learning based on the results of compre- 
hensive assessment programs; (5) a strong commitment to 'ac- 
cess must be reaffirmed; and (6) accreditation bodies should 
require campuses to collect and use information about under- 
graduate student outcomes. 

Assessment, however, it not a unidimensional activity of ad- 
ministering tests to measure levels of educational achievement. 
Notions about improving quality have been discussed in higher 
education, but mandates about assessing students and progiams 
did not begin to appear until after external actors became in- 
volved (Marchese 1987). A number of different approaches to 
assessment have been identified. The assessment center is a 
process designed to enable observation of desired behaviors. 
Alvemo College pioneered work in assessment as learning" 
by developing a curriculum with eight ability levels measured 
at different performance levels. At the University of Tennessee- 
Knoxville, assessment consists of monitoring academic pro- 
grams. Assessment can measure students' learning and growth, 
as illustrated by the consortium of seven institutions coordi- 
nated by Alexander Astin. Asses-'ment can consist of standard- 
ized testing. It can be conduct by i enior examiners with 
established reputations as expeiu in specific fields. In th^ 
"rush to measure," clarity about purposes is often a missing 
element. A campus that responds to state assessment mandates 
with only a data-gathering effort, "with no eye or connection 
to improvement, misses the point and sets itself up for a fall" 
(Marchese 1987, p. 8). 

The president of the Educational Testing Service cautioned 
that an externally imposed mandate on assessment might be a 
mistake. Institutions must take action; government cannot act 
for colleges and universities. Higher education needs to be con- 
cerned with more than merely minimum competencies. Gaining 
consensus on fundamental essentials in higher education is 
difficult because of the diversity of students and institutions. 
Tests are needed, but they cannot be used alone without human 
judgment based upon using many sources of information (Anrig 
1986). 

The role of the states in improving higher education has a 
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number of facets— improving quality, stimulating assessment, 
and continuing the reform movement with policy recommenda- 
tions designed to change higher education in specific ways, 
such as improving undergraduate education. The five major 
higher education reports that appeared in 1^84 and 1985 em- 
phasized primarily the improvement of undeigraduate education 
(Boyer 1985). In particular. National Institute of Education's 
(NIEs) i-eport focused on efforts that would set high expecta- 
tions for students, promote their greater involvement in learn- 
ing, and implement more effective assessment of students. The 
Association of American Colleges' (AAC) report focused on re- 
defining ihe purpose and meaning of the baccalaureate degree. 
The National F:,dowment for the Humanities' (NEH) report fo- 
cused on (he humanities and how they could be improved, and 
Southern RegionL Education Board's (SREBs) reports focused 
on teacher education, remedial programs, and more broadly on 
undergraduate education. 

These higher education reports emerged because of the mo- 
mentum for reform that grew out of A Nation at Risk, focusing 
on elementary and secondary education, as well as a growing 
public concern with higher education. While this concern about 
education spanned both elementary/secondary and postsecond- 
ary/higher education, the two sectors are quite different (Ewell 
1985b). In higher education, the size of the teaching staff is 
larger, unlike elementary and secondary education. Students in 
higher education are not totally lacking in basic skills. 

What is different about higher education is that the problems 
**havc largely been those of establishing instructional improve- 
ment as a real priority, of changing organizational structures to 
facilitate improvement and of providing clear incentives for 
needed change" (Ewell 1985b, p. 5). Given that undergradu- 
ate education needs to be improved, the problem becomes one 
of defining appropriate roles for the state and for each campus. 
Highei e:^ucation traditionally is decentralized and self- 
governing, so authorities resist what is perceived as givi'^g too 
much a'. K^^rity to agencies outside higher education, including 
govern hl- i- :te government has a legitimate role in higher 
educa»i » " , r rol»" is oriented toward helping define a state 
purpo-.- :or '.^^ h'^r education that is at least as great as, if not 
greater «!• me sum of the goals and objectives of each insti- 
tution, 1.-^ 'Mg to whnt Ewell conceptualized as two distinct 
roles foi biate government: 
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• State regulatory and funding mechanisms should create an 
appropriate climate and a set of concrete incentives for in- 
ducing institutional self-improvement. 

• State government should monitor the performance of the 
state's higher education system as a whole by collecting 
appropriate measures of effectiveness at periodic intervals 
(Ewell 1985b, p. 6). 

Higher education has not embraced the reform agenda com- 
pletely, for a pumber of reasons. A natural resistance exists to 
external intrusion into core activities, involving who is to be 
admitted, what should be taught and by whom, and how aca- 
demic achievement lo iO be evaluated and certified. Top admin- 
istrators i*^ many institutions lack the commitment (Ewell 
1985b). Respuii'^ibility and accountability for students' success 
often is fragments d among departments or between academic 
and student services. Incentives for improvement on campus 
are insufficient when teaching a large number of students is re- 
warded more than teaching outcomes in quality and level of 
performance. It is clear too few mechanisms exist for measur- 

g students' learning and development in higher education. 

Despite these problems, a number of institutions have a rec- 
ord of accomplishment in the improvement of undergraduate 
education (Ewell 1985b). The University of Tennessee- 
Knoxville, for example, developed a comprehensive instruc- 
tional evaluation program in response to the Performance Fund- 
ing Program implemented by the state. Northeast Missouri 
State University is recognized for measuring students* value- 
added learning achievement. SUNY-Albany included informa- 
tion on student outcomes in departmental planning and budget- 
ing. Miami-Dade Community College automated teaching and 
advising with a program of testing for competency and com- 
puter support services. St. Petersburg Junior College surveyed 
outside employers about how well graduates were performing 
their jobs. Alvemo College used a comprehensive assessment 
program to evaluate students' progress on eight dimensions of 
learning. 

The most successful programs for improving learning have 
several common characteristics (Ewell 1984, 1985b). First, suc- 
cessful programs focus explicitly on assessment and curricular 
improvement at the departmental level, not simply at the insti- 
tutional level. Second, top administrators in successful pro- 
grams tend to become involved and to support assessment 
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actively. Third, successful programs have explicit, quantitative, 
and campus-specific data on students' performarxe. 

Assessment in the states is of fairly recent origin. It was not 
long after the reform movement began to gather momentum in 
higher education that states actively began pursuing the im- 
provement of undergraduate education. One of the leading or- 
ganizations working to improve undergraduate education has 
^een the Education Commission of the States. The three-year 
pr».^ .'^t on Effective State Action to Improve Undergraduate Ed- 
ucatioi chaired by Governor Thomas Kean of New Jersey, has 
been r .teworthy in its substantive focus as well as its scope of 
coverage. Recognizing that undergraduate education must re- 
spond to the changing demands of society, a working party de- 
fined several specific challenges for consideration and action: 

1. to prepare students for a wide range of opportunities be- 
yond college, involving the teaching of basic skills, tech- 
nical preparation, critical thinking, and interpersonal skills 

2. to improve students' preparation for college, with con- 
cerns about how and by whom remediation would de 
done 

3. to improve rates of college participation and completion, 
with specific concerns about retention 

4. to meet the educational needs of an increasingly diverse 
student population, prompting the need to reexamine ap- 
proaches to teaching and learning in an effoit to increase 
students' involvement 

5. to promote students' increased involvement in undergrad- 
uate education 

6. to assess students' and institutions' performance, recog- 
nizing that approaches, instruments, and methods of as- 
sessment must be significantly improved 

7. to define institutional missions more sharply and commu- 
nicate them to the public (Education Commission of the 
States 1986b). 

The working party articulated 22 specific recommendations for 
state leaders, which can be categorized as follows: (1) placing 
these challenges on the public agenda; (2) incorporating im- 
provement of undergraduate education into comprehensive state 
strategies, enabling institutions to improve undergraduate edu- 
cation; (3) allocating resources in ways that create a positive 
environment for change; and (4) encouraging multiple methods 
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of assessment to improve students' and institutions' perform- 
ance. 

As the working party was getting under way, the Education 
Commission of the States (ECS) surveyed all 50 states to iden- 
tify initiatives for improving undergraduate education (Boyer 
and McGuinness 1986). These initiatives can be grouped into 
five categories: (1) activities targeted to the transition from 
high school to college, including early assessment as an alter- 
native to placement testing, statements about the skills neces- 
saiy to succeed in college, identification of standards for 
exiting high school and entering college, and remedial educa- 
tion; (2) articulation agreements for transfer from two-year to 
four-year colleges and efforts to identify successful retention 
programs; (3) broad-based interest in assessment of students' 
and institutions' performance, with sponsorship by the Ashcroft 
Task Force under the auspices of the National Governors' As- 
sociation and efforts by the Education Commission of the 
States; (4) incentive funding for undergraduate education; and 
(5) systemwide reviews and comprehensive studies of under- 
graduate education and higher education in general in a large 
number of states. 

To identify states' actions and activities in assessing stu- 
dents' and institutions' performance, ECS sponsored a survey 
completed in 1987 (Boyer et al. 1987). It found that only a few 
states had initiatives for assessment in 1986 but by 1987 two- 
thirds of the states had initiated such activities. While state 
leaders have been careful to consider both the design and con- 
duct of assessment as "a matter of institutional prerogative," 
the states appear to be grouped into three categories of assess- 
ment activity. First, about one-third of the state higher educa- 
tion boards viewed tneir role in assessment as minimal and 
engaged in coordinating or monitoring activities. Their role, 
however, was subordinate to institutional initiatives. A common 
type of activity in this orientation was to collect data on assess- 
ment and measure outcomes. 

Another group of state higher education boards (about one- 
half) viewed their role as active, encouraging, promoting, and 
facilitating institutional initiatives in assessing students and 
campuses. Some boards required campuses to submit institu- 
tional assessment plans; others included assessment in regular 
state reviews of academic programs, master plans, or campus 
mission statements. Some boards sponsored statewide assess- 
ment conferences; others provided direct financial incentives. 
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such as challenge grants or categorical grants, to support as- 
sessment. States in this category appear to be sensitive about 
their role as mediator among institutions and between campuses 
and state legislatures. 

The third group (about 10 state boards) viewed their role as 
one in which the state actively designed and implemented 
assessment programs. Included were states where statewide 
testing programs were already in place involving selecting as- 
sessment instruments and establishing performance criteria. 
Some states considered assessing system-level outcomes, evalu- 
ating the contribution of a state's entire higher education sys- 
tem to the state's economy, goals for literacy, and goals for 
access. 

In 1987, a SHEEO task force on program and institutional 
assessment formulated a policy statement. The task force 
conceptualized statewide assessment as ''the upper part of a 
pyramid," with a foundation predicated upon assessment 
undertaken on each campus and tailored specifically to each in- 
stitution's circumstances (State Higher Education Executive Of- 
ficers 1987c). Each degree-granting institution sliould assess 
entering students to determme whether they will take courses 
toward a degree or whether they need remediation before taking 
courses. All institutions should assess general educational 
achievement at the undergraduate level. States should develop 
uniform definitions of graduation, measure retention rates at 
each campus, and undertake strategies for improving retention, 
especially for minority students. Students' performance on 
certification and licensure examinations could be used as a 
measure of institutional and program quality. Occupational 
programs should be judged partly by the students' success in 
finding suitable employment. Community college students' suc- 
cess in transferring to completion programs at four-year institu- 
tions should be evaluated. Periodic reports should be compiled 
of the graduates of each high school in taking ba? :c skills tests, 
making progress toward degrees, and other similar indicators. 
Alumni satisfaction should be assessed. States should recognize 
assessment costs, and states should provide financial incentives 
for higher- quality instructional programs. Accreditation agen- 
cies should use the results of assessment, including assessment 
of student outcomes, in the accreditation process. 

ECS conducted case studies in five states to document state- 
bai^ed approaches to assessment (Boyer and Ewell 1988b). In 
Colorado, a bill was passed requiring all public colleges and 
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universities to identify objectives for undergraduate education, 
and campuses were to be held accountable for ^^demonstrable 
improvements in student knowledge, capacities, and skills be- 
tween entrance and graduation" (p. 1). In Missouri, a faculty 
committee met regularly and formulated recommendations for 
implementing assessment on each campus. In New Jersey, the 
College Outcomes Evaluation Program includes a test for soph- 
omores in verbal skills, quantitative reasoning, and critical 
thinking. New Jersey also used challenge grants as a means to 
improve institutions' performance in general education and in 
other areas. In South Dakota, the regents worked with institu- 
tions to encourage development of institutional assessment. 
And in Virginia, a task force worked with the State Council of 
Higher Education to develop guidelines for assessing students' 
achievement. The spirit and intent of assessment including state 
initiatives is reflected in the following statement by the gover- 
nor of Missouri: 

Governor Ashcroft issued a challenge to institutional leaders 
and trustees. . .[that] he would like to see systematic pro- 
grants of student assessment in place within the next aca- 
demic year on each campus and that he would recommend 
for targeted investment funding only those assessment proj- 
ects that were "practical, doable, and realistic, " not those 
that propose to study the assessment issue (Boyer and Ewe 11 
1988b, p. 4). 

In field visits to the five states in 1988, Ewell and Boyer 
evaluated how state assessnr.ent initiatives shaped patterns of in- 
stitutional response. They investigated the origins of Ftate initi- 
atives, the critical events that shaped the initiatives, and the 
effects of the initiatives as demonstrated by campuses' re- 
sponses, discovering differences among the states in three 
areas: economics (more resources for assessment in Virginia 
and New Jersey and less in Missouri and South Dakota); politi- 
cal culture (more centralized decision making in Virginia and 
strong gubernatorial support for assessment in New Jersey and 
Missouri); and patterns of investment (direct budget allocations 
per student in Virginia, a flat amount in New Jersey, and se- 
lected targeted amounts in the other three states). The states ex- 
hibited several thematic modes of implementing assessment. 
They searched for familiar models to use, often turning to pre- 
vious experience in elementary and secondary education. The 
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greatest problems with assessment arose from unclear commu- 
nications between state policy makers and campus leaders, in- 
cluding politicization of the assessment issue. Considerable 
tension existed over academic and political timetables. For ex- 
ample, conflict and tension can exist between the academic 
governance calendar and the timetables of politicians concerned 
about reelection. Significant pressure existed for common stan- 
dardized achievement testing, although it was recognized that 
assessment needs to take place at and by individual campuses. 

Institutions in the Tive states were categorized into three 
patterns of response to assessment. First, some institutions, in- 
cluding major research universities, resisted assessment, and 
opposition tended to provoke more direct state action to achieve 
compliance from institutions. The majority of institutions fell 
into a second category, those that completed only those tasks 
required by the state. Third, campuses viewed assessment as an 
opportunity to achieve local initiatives. In such a proactive re- 
sponse, campuses moved ahead of state mandates. While both 
campus and state leaders need to work cooperatively in meeting 
timetables anH achieving stated goals, this approach appeared to 
work successfully because it capitalized on institutional initia- 
tive and minimized the necessity for the state to take a more 
aggressive role in implementing the objectives of assessment. 
Ewell and Boyer, however, did not find a correlation between 
institutional type and assessment initiatives. Both "proactive" 
and "wait-and-see" institutions represented virtually all types 
of campuses. While the authors concluded that it was too early 
to determine the longer-term impact of state ma.'idates for as- 
sessment, they observed that assessment is neither a blessing 
nor a curse. The decision to move ahead with assessment 
must be debated and resolved on its own merits (Ewell and 
Boyer 1988). 

Summary 

The reform movement in higher education followed initial re- 
form efforts in elementary and secondary education after the 
publication of y4 Nation at Risk in 1983. In higher education, 
governors and legislators asked fundamental questions about 
purpose, productivity, and performance. Experts believe tKt 
changes in the state structure for higher education will not nec- 
essarily lead to improvements in finance, program, or person- 
nel. Organizational structure is a means, not an end in itself. 





and the entire process for policy making in higher education 
needs to be examined. 

As a policy issue involving both state government and cam- 
puses, minorities in higher education present a vexing problem 
to campus and state leaders. It is clear that state leadership will 
be a critical element in implementing solutions to this dilemma, 
and the current involvement of state higher education executive 
officers represents a strong beginning toward a solution. While 
they have state-level dimensions, minority underrepresentation 
and achievement are problems whose solutions must be imple- 
mented by individual campuses. 

The states' ro!e in academic program review has been a ma- 
jor concern since the 1970s. While program review initially 
was faculty initiated on campus, the purpose of program review 
shifted to more comprehensive, summative judgments about 
quality, productivity, and effectiveness, and as an aid to plan- 
ning. 

Assessment and quality reflect much of the focus of the 
higher education reform movement. Assessment is one way to 
achieve higher quality by evaluating students' learning through 
outcomes and performance. The momentum to improve quality 
is not diminishing. On the contrary, more states and more cam- 
puses than ever are assessing students' and institutions' out- 
comes. The more successful programs have active assessment 
at the departmental level, the involvement of top administra- 
tors, and the generation of quantitative and campus-specific 
data. Assessment is one issue where the involvement of gover- 
nors has been evident, but their impact remai.ns largely un- 
tested. Assessment will continue to present the opportunity for 
inappropriate intrusion as well as politicization. Governors and 
other state leaders can serve as the catalysts for identifying as- 
sessment as an important activity; however, the process and 
implementation of assessment must remain within the sphere of 
colleges and universities. 
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ANALYSIS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The relationship between state governments and higher educa- 
tion can be described as a partnership. Each side is a principal 
in the joint venture of providing higher and postsecondary edu- 
cation services to students and others. A partnership is not pos- 
sible under conditions of full accountability or complete 
autonomy, or when one side defines the relationship unilater- 
ally. Full accountability occurs when higher education functions 
as a public agencry, subject to the controls and regulations per- 
taining to any other public agency. Complete campus autonomy 
is achieved when government is uninvolved in campus affairs, 
other than providing some minimal level of financial support. 
Theoretically, either policy option is possible, but in opera- 
tional terms neither option can be considered seriously. 

A third option is government's and higher education's coex- 
istence in a partnership. In such an arrangement, the two enti- 
ties either compete or cooperative. There is no competition 
between higher education and government, although institutions 
compete with each other for students, faculty, and research 
funds. In a partnership, government and higher education have 
separate goals and operating procedures, yet both sides are nec- 
essarily involved in defining their essential relationship. In a 
real partnership, neither side can define the relationship unilat- 
erally,* Each entity is an organizational hierarchy, and each 
maintains a **semihierarchical relationship" in relation to the 
other, characterized by each having partial authority over and 
partial independence from the other (Zusman 1986), 

In many areas, the current partnership between government 
and higher education 'S a joint venture where both entities seek 
ways to work together to achieve mutually desirable ends. 
Many examples exist of joint and cooperative ventures under- 
taken by state government and higher education. In economic 
development in some states, higher education receives subsidies 
and direct payments for retraining employees and there are in- 
cubators for development of small businesses and cooperative 
programs involving personnel exchanges. Local communities 
and state governments provide tax breaks to stimulate reloca- 
tion of business and industry. The presence of higher education 
facilities in a community help to attract business and industry, 
not only for continued training and development of workers, 
but also because of the educational opportunities available and 
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the 'Equality of life" that higher education brings to a commu- 
nity. 

In a partnership, higher education is less insulated and more 
involved in public affairs and local communities as well as with 
state government. Much in this report suggests that higher edu- 
cation has become more involved with the external world. 
First, state leaders, especially governors, are integrally involved 
in higher education. Some governors view higher education as 
a means of revitalizing regional economies, retraining workers 
and solving problems like the underachievement of minorities 
and the deterioration of public schools. Second, higher educa- 
tion has greatly increased lobbying at both state and federal 
levels, propelling higher education into the visible and contro- 
versial arena of policy making. Third, higher education has 
reached out to form collaborative partnerships with external 
agencies and groups. 

The Relationship be'^veen State Government 
And Higher Education 

If a partnership accurately describes the relationship between 
state government and higher education, it is necessary to con- 
sider the parameters of this relationship in different areas of 
policy concern. Two frameworks from the recent literature pro- 
vide a perspective for anal>zing the relationship (see figure 2). 
In the area of financing public higher education, four models or 
alternative structures are identified, ranging from a corporate 
arrangement with maximum institutional flexibility and little di- 
rect state control to a state agency approach with a high degree 
of state control and hiiU institutional flexibility (Curry and 
Fischer 1986). In the corporate approach, each campus has in- 
dependent status and freedom of action; the state contracts for 
services, such as subsidized student "space," research, and 
public service. Campuses have total control of funds, and state 
appropriations are made to a third party for payment. The state- 
aided approach features decentralized control and governance at 
the campus level, retention of funds raised by the institution, 
tuition levels set by governing boards, and only state general 
funds subject to state budgetary control. State involv .lent 
increases in the state-controlled approach, with executive and 
legislative officials involved in decisions like setting salarj' in- 
creases and distributing funds among programs and states hav- 
ing ultimate responsibility for all budgeted funds, finally, the 
state agency approach includes little local latitude, with the leg- 
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FIGURE 2 

THE ACCOUNTABILITY/AUTONOMY CONTINUUM 



Models for state 
financing of 
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islature having responsibility for funding all operations, funds 
deposited in the state treasury for disbursement, tuition levels 
prescribed by the legislature, and preaudit control. 

The other framework shown in figure 2 pertains to the state- 
campus relationship in policy issues, in this instance the provi- 
sion of adult educational services (Cross and McCartan 1984). 
The continuum moves from a laissez-faire approach, where 
states have no role in providing services, to a situation where 
states provide programs and services. In a laissez-faire environ- 
ment, states take a hands-off attitude and defer to the campus. 
When states ^'encourage," they are involved in planning, set- 
ting goals, collecting data, creating incentives, promoting local 
cooperation, establishing task forces, and sponsoring seminars 
and conferences. When t^ .y 'intervene," states resolve issues 
by delegating responsibility for coordination or centralizing co- 
ordination and by regulating providers. Finally, when states 
provide direct support and services, they actually fund pro- 
grams and establish statewide programs. 

The modal pattern in higher education has been for the state- 
aided or encouragement approach. The 50 states exhibit signifi- 
cant diversity, however, according to the type of relationship 
that may have evolved in response to a given policy issue. In- 
deed, states differ among themselves within the same issue. 
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with some states choosing a more centralized state agency or 
direct ^^^vices approach, while other states strongly advocate a 
decentralized state-aided or even a laissez-faire approach. Var- 
ied state approaches to assessment illustrate this diversity. More 
generally, a fundamental characteristic of American higher edu- 
cation h diversity, **an unplanned disorderliness that has per- 
mitted different parts to perform different tasks, adapt to 
different needs, and move in different directions of reform" 
(Clark 1978, p. 30). 

State Lee.Jership in Higher Education 

The state higher education agency is in a more visible position 
than it has been in the past. A majority of the states have had 
blue ribbon commissions and ad hoc groups studying higher ed- 
ucation during the 1980s. In too many cases, however, the fo- 
cus is on state structure rather than on substantive issues. Some 
would advocate, however, that one reasor for preoccupation 
with structure is the involvement of governors and legislatures 
in higher education. The creation of a blue ribbon commission 
is a logical decision for a governor or legislative leader, and it 
may alleviate what otherwise would be continued pressure on 
the governor and legislative leaders for increasing their involve- 
ment in higher education. A focus on substance rather than 
structure, Iiowever, will help higher education leaders formulate 
their own solutions if for no other reason than to prevent solu- 
tions from being forced on higher education from without. 

Recent years have seen examples of inappropriate actions by 
trustees and members of governing boards dealing with bureau- 
cratic and political issues. Trustees and governing board mem- 
bers should concentrate on policy making, leaving institutional 
management to administrators. Trustees and governing board 
members must be careful about subjectmg their institutions to 
inappropriate political relationships and actions. Violations of 
this principle are common in the states and appear to be espe- 
cially evident in community colleges. 

Governors' renewed interest in higher education has resulted 
in increased attention to education in a number of states. In 
economic development, new partnerships between government 
and higher education have been forged. A number of stattjs 
have provided new money for higher education, as evidenced 
by increased rates of gain in appropriations, thus supporting op- 
portunities for research, training, and public service. In states 
where these partnerships have been successful— California, 



Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, for example-it is evident 
that higher education gained fir^^ncial support because of this 
involvement. The example from Pennsylvania is instructive: 

Proposed legislative efforts would complement an existing 
model that has had an exciting, innovative, and effective 
impact on the commonwealth over the last five years. Spe- 
cifically, I am referring to the Ben Franklin Partnership Pro- 
gram, which is designed to bring together resources of 
business, educational institutions, and state government to 
jointly fund projects [that J have as their bottom line the cre- 
ation of new jobs and retention of existing ones in Pennsyl- 
vania. To date, over 19,500 persons have been retrained in 
technology application, 439 new technology-based companies 
have been established in our state, 390 companies have ex- 
panded, and over 10,600 manufacturing jobs have been cre- 
ated or retained. Pennsylvania has invested over $100 
million on these initiatives and I'm happy to report that this 
share has been matched by a $350 million investment from 
the private sector, educational institution'^, foundations, and 
other sources. With over 128 different colleges and universi- 
ties and 2,300 companies from across Pennsylvania partici- 
pating in this project, the Ben Franklin Partnership Program 
is the largest, state-sponsored economic development pro- 
gram of its kind in the country (Leventhal 1988). 

The difficulties of increased lobbying by higher education are 
of concern. It appears that higher education has been able to 
increase its lobbying efforts without moving into the arena of 
political action committees. As lobbying increases in amount 
and frequency, the opportunity will continue to exist for map- 
propriate relationships and intrusion. In some instances, align- 
ments with external groups on certain policy issues will have to 
be avoided because of the potential for negative impact on 
h'^her education. 

^he benefits to higher education from deregulation and de- 
centralization include strengthening campus management. To 
facilitate deregulation and increase managerial tlexibility on 
campuses, it is necessary for both higher education and state 
government to work cooperatively. State actions in this area 
provide a numb of examples. While Volkwein's research 
(1986a, 1986b, i987, 1989) has been helpful in examining the 
relationship between campus quality and regulation, this re- 
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search needs to be expanded, using a broader base of institu- 
tions that includes public colleges as well as research univer- 
sities and community colleges. It may be in the nonresearch 
institutions where state funding has been least generous and 
regulations most excessive. 

Financing Higher Education at the State Level 

A number of developments bring state support of higher educa- 
tion into sharper focus. In the 1980s, tuition prices rose consid- 
erably faster than inflation in both the private and the public 
sectors. Government and far .es bore the brunt of cost in- 
creases caused by rising tuition, increasing indirect costs, and 
higher institutional expenditures caused by the provision of 
more services. State tax appropriations, historically the largest 
source of revenue in the public sector and a significant source 
ot revenue in the private sector, have been increasingly "flat" 
during the 1980s and are expected not to increase substantially 
in the future. ' 

Of special interest are mechanisms for incentive funding 
competitive grants, and other innovations to increase the finan- 
cial support for colleges and universities. These new funding 
devices serve as the means for infusing new money into higher 
education. While some might accuse government of implement- 
ing funding mechanisms with strings attached, such as requir- 
ing colleges to measure outcomes and validate performance 
criteria, it appears thus far that higher education accepted the 
challenge and is using the opportunity as the means to improve 
academic programs, to integrate new knowledge into academic 
curricula, and to improve educational, support, and student 
services. Much of the initiative toward reform in response to 
states' innovations in funding is evidence of the desire to aspire 
to improved performance and productivity in higher education 
Aspiration is one of three ingredients necessaiy to build a con- 
structive relationship between state government and the univer- 
sity (Newman 1987a). The metaphor applies not only to public 
universities but also to other colleges and universities. Aspira- 
tion includes the commonly shared desire for self-improvement 
along with the beliefs that effort will lead to improved perform- 
ance and that a high level of aspiration will act to discourage 
intrusion. ^ 

The other two ingredients ...r a constructive relationship be- 
tween, state governments and higher education are leadership 



and tradition. Leadership must come from both higher educa- 
tion and government. 

In the best of all worlds, it is a coalition of the board, the 
governor, the legislative leaders, a community group, the 
chancellors, the presidents. Because there is such a diversity 
among states and state universities. . .diverse forces have 
brought forward the needed aspiration to quality. Pan of the 
difficulty in creating a powerful aspiration for having univer- 
sities of high quality is that it is tied to the broader issue of 
the state's self-image (Newman 1987a, p. 91). 

Tradition involves the concept of political culture— a shared 
framework of values along with basic assumptions about politi- 
cal actions used to achieve goals (Elazar 1972; Hanson 1983). 
The political culture defines the nature of politics and the goals 
of the political system, and higher education is a fundamental 
component of the political system. An appropriate role for 
higher education can be formulated using political subcultures. 
In a traditionalistic subculture, higher education helps maintain 
a political and social elite. In a moralistic political culture, 
higher education is a training ground for those who want to im- 
prove government and public services. And in an individualistic 
political culture, higher education is an instrument for accom- 
plishing ends like economic development, the direction of 
which is formulated by those who gain control of governmeL. 
in a partisan political environment. Political culture includes the 
history of how state government interacts with higher educa- 
tion. For example, a tradition of acrimony and distrust, going 
beyond the partisa*i machinations inherent in the individualistic 
political culture, will pose problems for the relationship be- 
tween government and higher education, while a tradition of 
mutual respect, high expectations, and constructive relation- 
ships will provide a fertile base for increasing productivity. 

State-Campus Policy Issues 

The four policy issues analyzed in this report present opportuni- 
ties for intrusion und interven'lon. Program review, however, 
illustrates ho^'' cooperative endeavors can lead to positive re- 
sults for both higher education and state government. A simi- 
larly productive model might be content-Mated involving 
reform, assessment, and minorities. One must recogr-ze that. 
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while state-level changes in structure will not necessarily lead 
to substantive change in higher education, questions about 
structure and organization are within the legitimate concerns of 
state leaders. Using blue ribbon commissions as a mechanism 
to assess current conditions, identify problems, and suggest so- 
lutions is within the prerogatives of state leaders. Implementing 
solutions cannot be done by state leaders, however. Higher ed- 
ucation must be involved in such commissions, but the acad- 
emy must implement solutions. 

As a policy issue, concern about minorities may present 
higher educ?tion with its greatest challenge. The issue involves 
institutional approaches to both students and faculty and staff: 
recruiting minorities for admission, improving retention rates 
for minority students, increasing graduation rates, hiring more 
minority faculty and staff, and improving the quality of life for . 
minorities on campus. The issue is fundamental because it 
arises out of the social fabric of our society, and it is linked 
closely to basic demographic changes now beginning to affect 
higher education (Hodgkinson 1985). The capacity and the 
willingness of higher education to respond to this issue will 
demonstrate the extent to which the academy can deal with a 
fundamental policy issue of increasing importance, provide ed- 
ucational services to a rapidly growing student cohort, offer ed- 
ucation and training that lead to opportunities for employment, 
improve the tax base of states by raising educational levels and 
furthering employment goals, and help the states with one of 
the most serious policy issues of the late 20th century. 

Issues pertaining to minorities reflect concerns about access 
and opportunity, while issues dealing with assessment reflect 
concerns about educational quality. These issues may create 
competition or conflict over policy within higher education or 
between the campus and the state. In a period of ample re- 
sources, campus leaders can meet the needs for both access ard 
quality improvement. In a period of scarce resources, howev^, 
the perception may exist that campuses are compelled to mj ke 
hard choices between access and quality, thus creating a ui- 
lemma for both campuses and states. Both the campus and the 
state must work to avoid this dilemma by meeting needs for 
access as well as improved quality. Indeed, in higher education 
assumptions have been made about an inherent duality in 
achieving increased access and improved quality (Madrid 1988; 
Seneca and Taussig 1987). More recent views posit that the 
achievement of greater access implies achievement of improved 
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quality. Recent empirical research under way as part of the 
National Center for Postsecondary Governance and Finance 
suggests that campuses, by using a process of institutional ad- 
aptation through changing the organizational culture, can im- 
prove both access and quality as well as reduce differences 
related to race and ethnicity in educational achievement (Skin- 
ner and Richardson 1988). 

The 1970s witnessed ferment about the proper role of gov- 
ernment in program review, and the opportunity was presented 
for inappropriate governmental intrusion in higher education. 
Some perceived that program review threatened the accrediting 
process by undermining the process of peer review. The deli- 
cate balance between state agencies and campuses in program 
review and a movement toward local institutional initiatives in 
academic program review has been studied. Over time, pro- 
gram review has become aligned more closely with campus de- 
cision making, and states have willingly encouraged campuses 
to initiate program reviews as part of academic planning and 
decision making. Program review and assessment are related 
activities, because both have their roots in accountability and 
campus self-improvement. Program review originated with con- 
cerns about high-cost graduate programs and assessment has 
been concerned with individual learners, but both reflect strong 
concerns about quality. 

Assessment presents a challenge to higher education, because 
assessment is a mechanism for gettin", at some of the core pol- 
icy issues in colleges and universities Assessment is a vehicle 
for evaluating student outcomes and institutional performance. 
Higher education is not accustomed to being scrutinized by the 
public, but assessment presents the opportunity for validating 
the benefits ascribed to higher education. Higher education 
should not be reluctant to have outcomes measured and exam- 
ined by others. A number of promising approaches to assess- 
ment are available. Considerable interest has been shown in 
assessment by governors and state leaders. Since initial efforts 
in 1985 and 1986, interest in assessment has increased. Most 
efforts at assessment involve both states and campuses. Based 
on the accountability/autonomy continuum presented hi fi^uic 
2, states' roles in assessment fall geneially into the categories 
of encouragement or intervention. States can encourage assess- 
ment by becoming involved in planning and setting goals, by 
including assessment goals in statewide master plans, by col- 
lecting and disseminating data about assessment, by creating in- 
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centives involving funding, by promoting campus initiatives 
and cooperation, by establishing task forces, and by sponsoring 
conferences. Virtually all of these activities already are under 
way in selected states. 

Assessment and program review are related activities in 
higher education. Program review, which is related also to 
accreditation and the broader field of educational evaluation, 
initially focused on high-cost graduate programs, where assess- 
ment tended to be oriented toward questions of efficiency on 
campus or toward individual learners, especially at the under- 
graduate level. Educational evaluation has progressed through 
four generations, including a technical generation, description, 
the evaluator as judge, and, currently, negotiation, where the 
evaluator serves as mediator (Lincoln 1988). This fourth gener- 
ation of evaluation involves a set of constructs about the cur- 
rent status of evaluation. First, the primary foci for evaluation 
involves stakeholders' claims and issues that emanate from dif- 
ferent actors, who themselves have varying claims on both the 
process and outcome of evaluation. These stakeholders can of 
course be inside and outside the institution. The second con- 
struct applicable to evaluation is that negotiation is the primary 
role of those who function as evaluators. Evaluators as negotia- 
tors must deal with actors and audience who may well have 
competing or conflicting views about evpluation and its out- 
comes. Third, in a pluralistic context stakeholders and others 
have differing or competing ideologies that inform and influ- 
ence the process of evaluation. Finally, evaluation is insepara- 
ble from its political environment" (p. 12): thus, carrying out 
evaluation is itself a political event precipitated by those who 
bargain for their own values and preferences. 

Implications for Institutions 

While a partnership is an approprirte descriptor of the relation- 
ship between state government ano higher education, the delin- 
eation of roles for government and the academy should not be 
too precise. The relationship between these two entities is 
dynamic and reciprocal with somewhat fuzzy boundaries. The 
dynan::c quality of the relationship occurs because the environ- 
ment for government and higher education is shifting and turbu- 
lent. The relationship is reciprocal because each entity depends 
on the other; higher education, for example, has a vested inter- 
est in the health of the state's economy, and the state benefits 
from the knowledge, technology, and the graduates of colleges 
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and universities. Organizational boundaries, however, must re- 
main somewhat imprecise because of the dynamic and fluid 
quality of both government and higher education. 
^ The fundamental interests of government and higher educa- 
tion are compatible— and in some instances identical. The state 
is higher education's "legitimator, benefactor, and protector." 
Higher education is vital to ''the polity, the economy, the cul- 
ture, in short to the public interest, as transmitter and producer 
of knowledge, as preparer for work and leisure, as social 
critic" (Bailey 1975, p. 11). The state has a legitimate interest 
in higher education, and occasions will arise when that interest 
will become intrusive. Higher education must protect its own 
interests. To do so, the academy must be aware of what its in- 
terests are in defense of its own institutional autonomy and 
freedom, beyond some ill-defined notion of minimizing exter- 
nal intrusion into internal institutional affairs. Higher education 
leaders must define the limits of institutional autonomy and 
speak out against intrusion of whatever type. "The best protec- 
tion [of institutional autonomy] is vigilance" (Fifher 1988b, p. 
159). Higher education must maintain openness of both its sub- 
stance and process to respond to the public interest and to pre- 
serve autonomy. 

The relationship between government and higher education 
has wide-ranging implications for many leaders and officials in 
higher education— from system heads to campus presidents and 
from top administrative staff to college, department, faculty, 
and student leader.. All of these individuals have a stake in 
helping define the operational meaning of autonomy for col- 
leges and universities. Autonomy cannot remain an abstract 
concept; it must be given operational significance by institu- 
tional leaders who wish to preserve the freedom of higher edu- 
cation. Institutions will remain free only as long as they act 
decisively in their own self-interest by identifying the limits of 
their freedom and the extent to which external interests will be 
permitted and in what form. At the same time, neither state 
government nor higher education can be permitted to define the 
relationship unilaterally. By definition, both sides must be in- 
volved in a partnership. Few individuals would disagree that 
higher education needs the substantive autonomy necessary to 
protect core academic functions, but many cannot define either 
the limits or the exact nature of substantive autonoi.iy. This ob- 
ligation belongs to leadership. It is also difficult to define the 
nature and limits of procedural autonomy, and it is in the area 
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of procedural autonomy where the greatest number of intrusions 
have occurred and where the greatest threat to institutional free- 
dom exists. Actions taken to increase managerial flexibility and 
the decision-making authority of institutional officials have re- 
stored balance to the relationship between government and 
higher education. These relations were becoming increasingly 
skewed toward public authority in the name of accountability 
and away from campus prerogatives. Higher education must 
continue to make its own case in the forum of public policy, 
because it is in this forum where legislative decisions can be 
made to help restore and maintain the autonomy that is so 
necessary. 

Implications for Research and Policy Making 

Numerous implications for scholarly research grow out of this 
monograph. A number of policy issues that were analyzed in 
this report are new to the topic of the states and higher educa- 
tion, and the literature is only beginning to explore the facets 
of these issues. Much more needs to be learned about the is- 
sues themselves as well as their implications for institutional 
practice, research, and scholarship. These issues include eco- 
nomic development, incentive funding, tuition prepayment and 
saving? plans, assessment of student and institutional outcomes, 
and the reform movement and its implications for undergradu- 
ate education. 

Not only does the need exist to generate information about 
these policy issues to provide detail about their major character- 
istics and features; the need also exists for different types of 
research on the policy issues. First, descriptive research is 
needed to generate more information about the issues. We need 
a better understanding of the roles of key state governmental 
offices and actors whose decisions affect higher education- 
governors and their staffs, legislators and legislative staffs, es- 
pecially leadership, program, and fiscal committees, the state 
higher education agency and its component parts and other 
agencies that deal with higher education, the central offices of 
consolidated and multicampus systems, and individual cam- 
puses. These roles vary, sometimes significantly, across policy 
issues and through time. During times of serious constraints on 
resources, for instance, private institutions in those staffs with 
sizable private sectors likely will be interested in program re- 
view in areas served by both private and public institutions. 

Beyond the need for information, the need for analyses of 
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salient policy issues in higher education is growing. These 
analyses need to examine policy issues across states and to in- 
vestigate multiple issues within states. To what extent, for in- 
stance, do the same policy issues have similar impact across 
different states? If differences exist, what begins to account for 
them? How are different policies treated in the same state by 
different sectors, institutions, and constituent groups? What do 
these differences indicate about higher education and about 
state government? The comparative dimension takes into ac- 
count how an issue differs across states and how issues differ 
within states. The need for research calls for quantitative re- 
search methods like multivariate statistical analyses used in the 
identification of the environmental determinants of policy. The 
need also is apparent for qualitative research, including field 
observation and interviews with key act^iS and relevant others. 
Grounded theory and naturalistic approaches could be useful in 
generating propositions and hypotheses about policy making 
and state-campus relationships in formulating and implement- 
ing policy. Longitudinal studies, while difficult to complete, 
are especially compelling, as they can provide contextually rich 
explanations for the development, for instance, of a state's ex- 
ternal political traditions over time as these traditions relate to 
the development of a state higher education system (Fisher 



This report contains implications for those who formulate 
policy. It must be recognized that higher education, especially 
in the policy issues analyzed in this report, is an integral part 
of the political process. If higher education leaders and policy 
makers do not have identical interests, their interests are clearly 
related and at times mutually reinforcing. It is in their own best 
interests to work together to resolve problems and translate is- 
sues into policy decisions. Policy makers would do well to bal- 
ance public perceptions with the particular situation in that 
policy domain on campus before formulating proposals for leg- 
islative action. Inappropriate action as a result of a perception 
about the need to contain costs, for instance, may have longer- 
term negative effects if appropriations aie reduced, funds for 
new programs are eliminated, or unreasonable regulations are 
levied in the name of efficiency. A true partnership between 
state government and higher education will have unmistakable 
features— ample communication between governmental staff 
and higher education leaders, higher education leaders' clear 
and accurate articulation about their needs and problems, a visi- 
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ble presence of policy makers on campus and higher education 
leaders in the legislature, and approaches to lobbying character- 
ized by honesty, accuracy, and a v,iilingness ic rooperate and 
compromise with the other side. 
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Since 1983, the Associalion for Ihc Study of Higher Education (ASHE) and the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, a sponsored project of the School of 
Education and Human £)eveIopment at The GcL'ge Washington University, 
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